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Youll find new comfort in the clouds in the rr SEAT 


No matter how you travel in wartime 


America today, you won't find the 
comfort which public carriers would 
like to offer. All transportation facili 
ties are overtaxed by an unprecedented 
volume of trafic. ‘Today, for example, 
85°. of United’s business is of a war 
time nature. 


But United is planning ahead, pre 
paring an expanded and even finer 
air service for the future. And all of 
us are looking forward to the day when 
more people will become acquainted 
with the comforts of air travel. No 
where is greater promise of new travel 
comfort to be found than in the coming 
Age of Flight. 

After victory, United will put into 


service new, 44 to 50 passenger Main- 
liners — huge, four-engine planes with 
a speed of 220 miles an hour. They will 
carry a payload — passengers, mail and 
cargo — four times as great as today’s 
largest commercial ships, and will fly 
coast to coast in 11 hours! 


You will find comfort never before 
known to air travel. You will enjoy 
even finer dining service, sleep in 
soft, restful, roomy berths. There will 
be commodious dressing rooms; big, 
cushiony seats for day travel. 

This is not a far-off dream, at all. 
Planes identical to these luxurious 
Mainliners of tomorrow were designed 
for United before the war. With- 
out major structural changes, these 


planes were turned over to the U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command and 
are today proving their dependability 
and efficiency all over the world. 
Improving the service for its passen 
gers, at fares that are continually being 
lowered, has always been a chief con 
cern of United Air Lines, In the post 
war era, we will be able to offer ever 
greater comforts and conveniences. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR ans LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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... when you return to your homes, make it your business to talk to everyone 


you meet—farmers, businessmen, professional men and government leaders. 
Tell them that unless farm prosperity is built upon fair prices and lower and 
lower farm production costs, any improvement in the standard of living in 


the city or on the farm will be wiped out by an inevitable rise in all prices 
and eventual death of the soil. This responsibility should be your first 
concern—you should consider it even more important to the future 


of your businesses than the sale of the product... 


HIS IS WHAT MR. HARRY FERGUSON, OF HARRY FERGUSON, 
in TOLD HIS DISTRIBUTOR ORGANIZATION at Dear 
born, Michigan, December 15, 1943. It is a plan of 
action of such importance to everyone that we feel it 
is worthwhile to pass it along. 

It is only necessary to turn our eyes to India, to 
China, to the Near East, and with a great deal of 
reluctance to some sections of America, to see the full 
impact of an agriculture that is ill—ill with the stran- 
gling effect of costs so high and returns so low that 
the farmer has little left for his labor, nothing to put 
back into the soil. 

Lower farm production costs must be achieved in the 
same manner they are achieved in industry—by con- 
stantly improving machines and methods and driving 


production costs down and down. The farmer, too, 
must reap a return from lowered production costs 
sufficient to enable him to meet soil depreciation 
charges as fully as factory depreciation charges are 
met by any successful manufacturer. Otherwise, agricul- 
ture, as an industry, must surely die, as it has in some 
parts of the United States. All of us will pay the price. 
If by word, by act or by any way opportunity pre- 
sents, you can lend your influence to help lower farm 
production costs, you will be taking an active part in 
handing back to America a healthy and a permanent 
agriculture. All of us will reap the benefit 
HARRY FERGUSON, INC., Dearborn, Michigan 


The FORD TRACTOR with FERGUSON SYSTEM and FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 
are moking it possible for whole families to raise food for freedom 
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Give Walter the Credit 


Says J. W. Bryson, Rotarian 
Clergyman 


Pulaski, Tennessee 

We Rotarians of Pulaski, Tennessee, 
appreciated very much the fine way in 
Which the story of our Vocational Gui 
dance Day was presented in the June 
issue of THE Rotarian. But there’s an 
additional bit of information that we 
Credit for 
originating this Youth Service project 
should go to Walter P. Morton, who, un 
til late last year, was an active member 
of the Pulaski Rotary Club. 

Walter was principal of our high 
school for five years prior to accepting 
the superintendency of a North Caro 
lina school district. During his first 
year as principal he organized the Vo 
cational Guidance Day project 
became the major project of Pulaski Ro- 
tarians in the field of Youth Service. We 
had planned to have Walter on this 
year’s program, but he was unable to 
attend. 


believe deserves mention 


vhich 


Pulaski Points the Way 

Finds W. A. Rex, Rotarian 

Personnel Manager 

Mayfield, Kentucky 

Congratulations on Pulaski Bends Its 
Twigs, by The Scratchpad Man [see THE 
ROTARIAN for June]. It was most en 
lightening and a most profitable project 
suggestion to all Rotary Clubs. For a 
number of years I’ve been interested in 
such programs of practical guidance foi 
young people nearing the completion of 
their high-school careers. This sounds 
like one of the best programs I've ever 
read. 


Re: Dam vs. Erosion Control 
From Georce C. Estitt, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Miami, Florida 

Anent the letter of N. R. Graham 
{May Rotarian] and the reply of Elmer 
T. Peterson [June RotTartan], | have 
tried to keep out of this so-called con 
troversial matter of flood control. The 
facts are that dams built across rivers 
subject to floods under present condi 
tions do not permanently control such 
flood conditions. . . 

The only way to combat anything is 
at its source. The medical profession 
has proved this fundamental idea time 
and again Smallpox, typhoid fey 
er, yellow fever, and many other such 
diseases—have these been eradicated by 
simply treating those sick with such dis 
eases? No! Of course not. 
found the primary causes and in elim 
inating these causes they have elimin 
ated the diseases. 

The same principle applies to erosion 


Doctors 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


alking tt over 











control Elmer Peterson indicates the 


al ver to erosion control when he says 
“These gentlemen [builders of dams] are 
not concerned with the matter of stop 
ping water right where it falls.” Some 
da. I hope, when human beings dls 
gorge themselves of enough of their 
elfishness to begin to look to the great- 


est good to present and future genera 


tions rather than to the glamorizing and 
the capitalizing, if you please, of their 
selfishness in satisfying their greed for 


power and money, then on that day we 
shall see wars end, soil erosion stop, 
and man get the greatest joy, satisfac 
tion, and most economic value from be 
ing tolerant, considerate, and service 
able to the other fellow of this and 


future generations 


Cover Brings Forth Poem 
From H. Mayo Harris, Rotarian 
Commander RD; R.N.R 
G.P.O.. 
In } 

Rotary Club of Suva, Fiji Islands, and 


Australia 
vweacetime | am a member of the 


archdeacon of the Episcopal Cathedral 
there, but, being a retired Naval officer, 
am back at my old job and at present 
in command of a flotilla of corvettes. | 
am looking forward to my return to 
Suva after the war 

Some time ago | was very amused at 
the splendid RoTaRIAN cover drawing by 
Arthur Crouch—I cannot remember the 
date of the particular issue, but the 
drawing was of a young girl planting 
vegetable seeds in a Victory Garden and 
closely watched by a puppy and two 
hens which with an eye to future dig 
ging for themselves, are saying, “Oh! 
Hello!” to the young lady [see cut]. 
This inspired me to send the illustra- 
tion to my little daughter, aged 10, to- 
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gether with the following parody 
the old nursery rhyme Mary, Ma 
Q te Contrary: 


oO! Vary, Mary quite contrary 


How does your “Vic” plot grow? 
I've got carrots and peas, 

And beet if you please 

No roo for flowers you know! 


But Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

Are you certain your seeds will grow? 
For two chickens I see. 

So close to your knee, 

ind they re saying to you, “Oh! Hello!” 


And Mary. Mary, quite contrary, 

Al the end of your garden, you know, 
There's a sweet little pup, 

Who ist lonas to dig up, 

Whatever you're planting below! 


Oh Vary, Mary, quite contrary, 

Your seeds you put in row by row 

But you have been seen, 

is o'er garden you lean, 

By wise chooks and pup ‘in the know’! 


Yes! Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

1 fear you are in fora blow! 

For chooks love to scratch, 

In the best garden patch 

And seeds in their crops soon will go! 


So Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


Don't call your dear pets “so-and-so”; 
But for chooks make a run, 

And with pup have your fun, 

Then make him in kennel to go! 


Then Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

Your Vie" plot will please you, | know, 
For when seasons return, 

Your reward you will earn, 

Youll have vegetables all in a row! 


Footnote on Free Enterprise 
By Harry H. Rocers, Lawyer 
Past President, Rotary International 
San Antonio. Texas 

One of the most timely articles in [HE 
RorariaAN for June was the debate on 
Private Enterprise between Edward W 
Skyrme and J. Raymond Tiffany. It 
dealt with an issue which is not only 
vital to Rotary, but to America’s nationai 
and international welfare as well. We 
who are Americans do not live in a fin 
ished country or a finished world, and 
until we do there is no substitute for 
free enterprise. We have been appeas 
ers on this subject too long. 

Of necessity we have surrendered 
much to the success of the war effort, 
and rightly so. But we were losing to 
Government directives long before the 
war. Beyond question, those who advo 
cate some form of national socialism 
have taken advantage of the war situa 
tion to circumvent the free-enterprise 
system. It is high time that we reaffirm 
our faith in the philosophy on which our 
country’s greatness is based. 

Our forefathers fought for freedom ot 
assembly, freedom of speech, and free 
dom of religion. They demanded as lit 
tle interference as possible by Govern 
ment. They engaged in the business or 
profession of their choice and received 
the benefits resultant from their ability 
and habits of thrift and honesty. In 
short, they brought into being the Amer 
ican system, or the system of free enter 
prise, with which we have built the 
greatest nation on earth. 

We need not apologize for the record 
we have made. Ina recent report sub 
mitted by Bernard M. Baruch and John 
M. Hancock are these words: 

The war has been a crucible for all ot 
the economic systems of the world, for our 
own, for Communism, Fascism, and Nazism 


—all the others. And the American system 
has outproduced the world. 


We do need to protect the system 
which has made that record possible. It 
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A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS @ 


MONTREAL—Mount Roya! Hote! | 
Rotary meets Tuesday | 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday | 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


WINDSOR, Ont. —Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


TORONTO, Ont. —King Edward 
Peet aene nel Mia -S fel Mcoe! T-toh ae | 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER 500 rooms. Pirection Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent se e R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. @& | 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 | 
ARIZONA 
TUCSON——-PIONEER HOTEL New modern, 250 outside 
rooms, J. M. Procte Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO——STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St rove Ur Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with batt from $2.50. Excellent cuisine 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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WILLARD HOTEL 


ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 





El iS 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 











FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel atering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA——-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 








im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker 
Jr.. Res. Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 
ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO 

| || HEADQUARTERS—-ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
| for over twenty-five years 
mation on andi, 12:18 
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AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 
RECREATION GROUNDS eG) AND 


BATHING BEACH G DANCING 


\% 
stags 


EDGEWATER. BEACH HOTEL 











LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS ST. CHARLES ‘ “i s for “> 
Guests Direction Dinkier Hotels johna / UO Leary oe 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates Bu. $3.00 up. BM Wed... 14:15. 
MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS HOTEL NICOLLET aor 


elther Jepot. 


% air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from 
Neil R. Messick eral Manager, RM Friday 12:15 
MISSOURI 





Perfect preparation 
for the hardest busi- 
ness day! Good food 


thennox 


a night's rest at 


$T. Louis 


Every room air-conditioned 
Woiseprooted 














Reserve your room 


early So you 
won't be too late! 
HOTEL 
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SAINT LOUIS 
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NEW YORK CITY PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 4k 
St. (near Fiftiun Ave Kotarians receive special attentive 
1UUU rooms with bath trom 82 0 George H. Newton, Mer 












—= HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with beth from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 





GREENSBORO O HENRY 0 “ - A le 

jesigned for Dinkler Hot Ww 

Black, M R 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI HOTEL GIBSON Cincinnati's yest 100”V0 

rooms—100U vat west » and some guesc ome air 
ditioned jail Da Gen. Mgr RM Thurs 12:15 

PENNSYLVANIA 


|THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
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known cround the weorid 


gy 
A-an BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 





PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES E. TODD, | 
| Manager 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS-——HOTEL PEABODY. "The South's Ffinest—One 


of America’s Hest, 625 rooms with bath, Gowntows ie 
cation, air-conditioned. &M Tues., 12:16, 
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-»» MADE POSSIBLE BY 
(f/ 
YOUR iunededs / 


“Our bells,” said the Archbishop of 
Los Angeles on the occasion of the 
dedication of a Deagan Tubular Bell 
Carillon, “are a summons to Paradise... 
When happiness abounds in the human 
heart, we like to fancy that the Angels 
are singing ... an echo here on earth 
of the joy of man’s everlasting home...” 

Life holds no experience more satisfy- 
ing than the knowledge that through a 
Deagan Carillon you have conferred 
a priceless gift on your church or univer- 
sity—a gift that will serve through the 
years to lift the spirit, elevate the mind 
and touch the heart of succeeding gen 
erations of men, women and children. 
No means of commemorating the war 
service of your congregation or keeping 
fresh the memory of your loved ones is 
quite so beautiful or appropriate. 
Plans may be completed now for ful- 
fillment immediately after the war... 
J. C. DEAGAN, INC., Dept. 296, 177' 


Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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\ Ul f Rotar fellowship are en- 
ergel l¢ A ten 
to relax Rot a 
ements as set f in 
y titution is, therefore, detr1 
{ both individual and group 
( I h Club must help its ind 
| members to maintain these high 
ta lards despite the pt yb 
le eated by war stringencies. Here 
f ome of the responsibilities of the 
Club that are implied in rules governing 
The Club program should be of the 
best quality, week after week; it is an 
pol t factor in stimulating regular 
tendance Business and professional 
i ire running at an ever-in 
crea , tempo; the weekly programs 
be geared to it. 
War activities set a priority on time 
Meet y hould be opened promptly at 
é designated and concluded on 
the é 
Membe hould be reminded regu 
larly of Club activities. Club bulletins 
reach members on the day pre 
( neeting or on the morning of 
f é ry day They should be writ 
te! ) to serve not only as a reminder, 
but to create interest in the program. If 
no bulletin is published, such informa 
tion suld be passed along to members 
| D e or letter 
Information should be provided for 
travell Rotarians regarding the time 
and place of Rotary meetings in towns 
they plan to visit. Copies of Rotary’s 
Of ) ectory placed on the luncheon 
table have been used for this purpose 
h bel hould be reminded period 
call of the provisions made in the 
rules governing attendance for “making 


nonthri 


S¢ 


pent at Rotary 


rARIA, 


absences, and an attempt should be 
to provide transportation to near 
Club meetings to facilitate such 
other attendance 
may 
already 


Among the many 
is which the Club provide, the 


lowing have proved their 
Print data on when and where meet- 
is of all neighboring Clubs are held 
n cards which fit into a member’s bill- 
kind of attendance wall 
rt to call the member's attention to 
own record 
which 


meeting dates as “red letter” 


Use Rotary desk calendars 


] } 


Use of these devices cannot obviate 
nportance of seeing that the hour 
renews the members’ 
ithusiasm and energy for the urgent 
isks which lie ahead. 

* * 
Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 

Rotary’s 

ly in that language. A year's sub- 
ription in the Americas is $1.50. 


magazine published 





Bi. VAI R del compa erismo rotat 
ea 1 en period de emerg 
lod nad tender en t 
po a l lo requl os de i 
cia I segun se exp! in ¢ | 
E i ( 1 club es, en conse¢ I 
per cial para el individuo y para « 
g 18) ss los clube deben ayuda 
a ; S a mantener una asistenci 
elevada, no obstante los problemas crea 
dos pi las limitaciones de la guer 
Las siguientes son algunas de las re 
ponsabil iades del club que se deriv it) 
de las disposicione sobre asistencia 

Los programas del lub deben se 
semana tras semana, de lo mejor; sé 
trata de un factor importante para e 


timular una asistencia regular. Las a 


tividades comerciales profesionale 
vienen adquiriendo un ritmo mas acele 
rado es preciso 


que los programa 


semanales correspondan a dicho ritmo 
Las actividades de guerra determinan 


Las sesiones 


puntual 


prioridad para el tiempo. 
terminar 


deben iniciarse y 
mente 

Con recordarse a 
Los 
del club deben llegar a manos 
anterior al de la 
manana del dia de la 
Deben redactarse, 


regularidad deben 


los socios las actividades del club. 
boletines 
de los socios el dia 
sesion o en la 


sesion 


no solo para 


servir como recordatorio, sino también 
para crear interés en el programa. Si no 
se publica boletin, debe darse dicha in- 


formacion a los socios por teléfono o 
por carta 


Debe un 
viajan informacion relativa a la hora y 


linistrarse a los rotarios que 
el lugar de las sesiones rotarias en las 

Con 
poner 
oficial en la 


poblaciones que proyecten visitar. 
tal proposito se ha recurrido a 
ejemplares del directorio 
mesa de la sesion. 

Deben recordarse periédicamente a los 
miembros las disposiciones relativas a la 
asistencia en lo que concierne a “pagar” 
procurar 


ausencias, y suministrarles 


medios de transporte a sesiones de clu- 
bes vecinos, para facilitar este “pago”. 

Entre otros muchos medios de que el 
club fomente una mejor asistencia, los 
siguientes han demostrado su valor en 
la practica: 

Imprimase informacion acerca del dia 
y lugar de las reuniones de todos los 
clubes vecinos en tarjetas que puedan 
llevar los socios en la cartera. 

Recurrase a cuadros de asistencia para 
fijar en la pared en que se lame la 
atencion del socio hacia su propia asis- 
tencia. 

Recurrase a almanaques rotarios de 
escritorio en que las fechas de las reu- 
niones del club local aparezcan en 
numeros rojos. 

El empleo de estos recursos no dis- 
minuye la importancia de ver que el 
tiempo dedicado a la rotaria 
renueve el entusiasmo y la energia de 
los socios para hacer frente a las urgen- 
tes tareas que tienen ante si. 


sesion 
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Presenting This Month— 


Few men have a more thorough work- 


ing knowledge of Rotary or a wider ac 
quaintance among its men—than Tom J 
Davis, of Butte, Montana. From District 
Governorship (1921-22) to internation: 


Presidency (1941-42), his course has been 
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By Richard H. Wells 


President, Rotary International 


NE OF MY most pleasant 
memories of a visit to England 
some years ago is of the moment 
when I found in a park near the 
Midlands a statue of Abraham 
Though the monument 
bore no inscription, the figure was 
unmistakable, and J] looked upon 
ie familiar face and wondered 
vhat it could mean to an English- 

an. But there was really never 
a doubt in my mind. This man, I 


| 


knew, belongs to humanity and 


Lincoln 


vho love freedom the world 
over hold his memory and his 


ae in reverence 
Now his words come to us again 
earer, purer light. We are 
looking hopefully toward a mili- 
tary decision in a great world-wide 
( war. No one has dared to 


edict the date when the fighting 

end, but everyone knows 

hat tl There has 

never in history been a time when 

d right did not ultimately 
prevail over armed might 


l€ end will be 


But are we then ready for vic- 
tol Someone has said we shall 
vin when we are fit to win. Have 
ve prepared ourselves for the 
peace which is to follow? 

Lincoln’s sacred words now ring 
in our ears: “It is for us the living 
to the 
infinished work which they who 


rather to be dedicated 


fought have thus far so no- 
bly advanced. . .. That we here 
highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain, that 
this nation [all people] under God 
shall have a new birth of free- 


qaom . 

Can we carry on this unfinished 
work? If not, then the sacrifice of 
our sons and daughters will mock 
is Will freedom have a new 
birth? If not, then unborn genera- 
tions will scorn our fine words and 
history will record our ignominy. 

Rotary will see the victory as a 
triumph of individual freedom. 
The nations which dignify the in- 
dividual will triumph over those 
which subordinate him. We be- 
lieve in the individual, we select 
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Are We Fit to Win? 


A message from Rotary’s new leader to all Rotarians, 
urging earnest preparation now for the peace to come. 


our members as individuals, and 
we encourage them to function as 
individuals. Our Objects seek to 
establish conditions in business, in 
the community, and in interna- 
tional life which are favorable to 
individual life and well-being 

But to be free and independent 
means to accept the responsibili- 
ties as well as the benefits of free- 
dom and independence. We must 
pay the penalties as well as accept 
the rewards. 

We have a powerful organiza- 
tion. It is much more effective 
than we ourselves realize. It grows 
and gets stronger as the vears go 
on, and even surprises the most 
optimistic among us. Ten years 
ago we had 3,692 Clubs and 152, 


000 members Today we have 
9,196 Clubs and 225,350 members, 
despite the eclipse of Rotary in 
certain unhappy lands. The 
growth is phenomenal and we are 
justly proud of it. But I am pro- 
foundly aware that our strength is 
also a measure of our responsibil- 
itv. To be strong is not enough 

Shall we use this manpower to 
teach every community that it is 
the citizen’s duty to support the 
State and not the State’s duty to 
support the citizen? That free- 
dom must be fought for in peace 
time as well as in war? 

Can we inspire our members to 
become leaders? We should not 
be crying for leadership from 
above: we should be growing 
strong from below. Can we make 
lifters out of the leaners in our 
communities? 

It is easy to relieve fine emo- 
tions by pointing to the shortcom- 
ings of the other fellow, but do we 
recognize that the highest patriot- 
ism is doing our own job better? 


' 
. 
’ 


Cuest 


dttorial ~~ 


We deplore the pread of yu 
venile delinquency, but do we help 
provide wholesome channels fo 


the energies of boys and gir] 

We decry graft in business, but 
do we apply the “Four-Way Test” 
in relation to our customers, em 
ployees and competitors? 

We bemoan corruption in poli 
tics, but do we exercise the fran 
chise in every election? 

We shake our heads at the pros 
pect of a postwar depression, but 
have we built a local Work Pile 

We are unique in that our or 
ganization, in reaching around the 
earth, has kept itself above suspi 
cion as to its motives. We have no 
political, economic, or religiou 
All who know u 
eek only goodwill, 


axes to grind 
know that we 
inderstanding, and peace through 
a world-wide fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united 
In a common ideal. Our possibili 
ties for influence in the postwar 


world are, therefore, promising 


Bisran will not be invited to 


sit at the peace table, of that | am 
sure, but I am equally certain that 
those statesmen and diplomat 
who write the terms of victory 
and set the pattern for peace must 
he imbued with the ideal of se? 

ice and supported by people who 
actively believe in it if freedom is 
to have a new birth and is to flout 


ish over all the earth 


Are you in earnest? 

Choose this very minute! 

What you can do, or dream you can, 
beg 

Boldness has ae iS, power, a id magn 
iit if 


Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated 
, 7 


Begin—and hen your work will be 


co) iple ted 
(JOETHE 
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O VISIT Rotary’s new Pre 
dent, Richard H. Wells, in hi 
home town of Pocatello, the sec 
ond-largest city in Idaho, is an es 
perience. You know you 
the right place when you step in 
to his office, for behind the desk a 
carved Rotary wheel hangs ove! 


are a 


a map of the world. But Dick 
may not be in. 
Maybe he is at the bank, of 


which he is vice-president and an 
active member of the executive 
committee. 
coal yard, which was his original 
business in Pocatello. He may be 
at a session of the Selective Serv 
ice board, which he has 
since its organization, or at a meet 
ing of the Idaho Society for Crip 
pled Children, of which he is pre 

ident. He could be out working on 
a War Loan drive, of which he 
area chairman. Or possibly he 
speaking to one of many civic, li 


served 


erary, or other organizations in 
Pocatello or around the State 

“IT speak in every 
where they cannot afford to pay 
Dick once 


gathering 


for a good speaker,” 
told me 

It is a remark that reveals the 
man. People like to hear this big, 
broad-shouldered, two-fisted red- 
head, for he thinks deeply and 
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Perhaps he is at the 


HERE'S 















President Dick’’—in the middle of some 


Rotary company. He’s receiving the congrat 


ulations of his 
ma 


predecessors Fernando Carbajal 
Peru, and Charles Wheeler, of California. 


1 


peaks effectively His concern 
for the welfare of others is sin- 
never goes to seed in 
high-hat 
prick the 


Cee vet 
highfalutin rhetoric or 
concelt He 


bubble of pomposity—or illogic 


loves to 


with humor 

Living in Montana, and having 
known Dick for 20 vears, I can tes- 
tify that there is hardly a com- 
Idaho or surrounding 
that has not called on Dick 
Wells for service-club talks, patri- 
otic addresses, or commencement 


munity in 


State 


peeches Always he has re 
sponded generously and _ whole- 
Once I asked him why 


His response was that 


heartedly 
he did it 
he believes it is every man’s duty 
to serve according to his talents 
One of Dick’s talents is business 
department 
with units scattered about 


He runs a sort of 
store 


the city 


There are a lumberyard, 
a farm-implement store, a shop 
and repair department for trucks 
and farm machinery. There are 
two large warehouses, two coal 
an ice plant, a hardware 
and several minor depart- 
ments which make you wonder if 


follow the 


vards 
store 
anyone can _ possibly 
various ramifications that are in- 
volved. But Dick declares it is all 
quite simple if you have the right 





| +} 


men and an efficient genera! 


First of all, Dick will tell 
he could not take time out to 
Rotary if it were not for his bu 





ne associate Claude Bi 
Claude, a charter member and 
Past President of the Pocatello Ro 
tary Club, takes great pride ir 
Dic] Rotary accomplishments 
That attitude is typical 
Pocatello. Dick’s busine 
competitors are cordial 
friends. His employees are 
like members of his fam 
ily His customers seek 
his advice with a confi 


dence that is refreshing 
Vocational Service is to 
Dick not just words He 
believes that Rotary’ 
most distinctive avenue of 
ervice is through a Ro- 
tarian’s own business. He is ac 
Retail 
lumbermen, coal dealers, icemen, 


tive in trade associations 


bankers, and varicus other groups 


are well acquainted with this 
spark plug of high ethical stand- 
ards and business dignity. 

“Most of my best business con- 
tacts have come through Rotary,” 
Dick tells me, and he speaks with- 
out cant. He believes that a man 
who will give selfless and intelli- 
gent service to others will benefit 
financially. Through Rotary he 
has spread this doctrine and, quite 
naturally, through Rotary he has 
met men who have found doing 
business with him to be mutually 
profitable 

To me, Dick 
self-reliant, independent-minded 
American businessman. “I have 
never had a pay check in my life,” 
he once told me as we were dis- 
cussing relationships of employers 
He has never had 
has never 


epitomizes the 


and employees. 
a boss but himself, 
asked anyone for a job, and all his 
ventures and risks have been his 
own throughout his quarter cen- 
tury of business life. Perhaps that 
accounts for the complete freedom 
of thought and the quick sureness 


of decision for which we have 
come to know him. 
Twenty-five years ago, Dick 


came to Pocatello, now a city of 
25,000. He had no capital and no 
acquaintance in the community, 
but he did have an agency for 
building insulation, and promptly 
set about soliciting sales. Walter 
Cleare, one of Pocatello’s pioneer 
businessmen, later said of him, “I 
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er saw a young man enter this 
munity who made his influ- 
e felt so quickly and so surely 
lick Wells. I predicted very 

in his career that he would 


é 1e of Pocateilo’s foremost 


n’t long before Dick found 
ne which was tottering on 
verge of bankruptcy, and 


ut to be closed up by its cred- 
With keen business insight 
persuasive tongue, he induced 


em to permit him to attempt re- 

tion to save their money 
1g them off from the 
fit Before long that was done, 


7a? 


Dick owned the capital stock 
the Idaho Coal and Ice Com- 


nce then he has expanded. 
enever he found a sick insti- 

hat had possibilities, he 
ild purchase the assets, settle 


lebts, reorganize the opera- 
yn, and often then sell the busi- 
( to the manager he had hired 


d trained. One of Pocatello’s 
eading attorneys recently re- 
irked that “Dick has a genius 
solving the problems of a small 
iness and putting a profit into 
It is a matter of record that 
everal business houses in Poca- 
ello are today substantial and 
thriving because of the organizing 
bility and busine acumen of 
Dick Wells. 
During the very early years of 
is business career, he was invited 
to join the Rotary Club of Poca- 
tello. This Club, founded in 1918, 
is four years old at the time. 
Dick says he had some hesitancy 
ibout accepting membership, be- 
cause he was never much of a 
joiner, feeling that too many di- 
versions interfered with his busi- 
ness progress. Once in the Club, 
however, Dick found something 
deeply satisfying. He entered 
enthusiastically into Committee 
work and before long his fellow 
members recognized an unusual 
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Is the NAME! 


An introduction to Rotary’s new President 


By Tom J. Davis 


President, Rotary International, 1941-42 


ability. (A biographer should, I 
know, keep himself out of what he 
is writing, but I cannot forego 
the personal pleasure of insert- 
ing that Dick is, in a sense, one 
of my boys. He came into the old 
20th District during the year I 
was privileged to serve as Gov- 
ernor.) In 1933, his 11th vear in 
the Club, he was elected President 
The following year he was unani- 
mously elected Governor of the 
District, which had meanwhile 
been renumbered as the Fifth Dis- 
trict and which Dick nicknamed 
the “Friendly Fifth.” 

Soon he was serving Rotary In- 
ternational as Committeeman and 
was elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors at San Francisco in 1938. The 
year following he served as Chair- 
man of the Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee. During the year in which 
I served as President of Rotary 
International, Dick made a new 
contribution to Rotary by his 
study of the techniques and me- 
chanics of Rotary from the stand- 
point of a Rotarian, and provided 
interesting data and information 
which will be useful for many 
years to come. 

He has always taken his Rotary 
obligations seriously. Early in the 
20s, when he learned that a Ro- 
tarian was expected to serve in his 
community and demonstrate the 
ideal of service, he accepted many 
responsibilities and became an im- 
portant factor in the life of Poca- 
tello and southern Idaho. At the 
age of 28 he was elected president 
of the Pocatello Chamber of Com- 
merce, the youngest man ever to 
hold that job. He was elected to 
the school board and became the 
chairman. He served on the board 
of the State mental hospital, as 
vice-president of the Boy Scout 
area council, as a member of the 
YMCA board, and in many more 
positions of useful service. 

All of us who know him have 
wondered [Continued on page 52] 
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ITH the United Nations 


steadily swinging ahead to mili 
tary victory, we nov hear much 
about “winning the peace.” To 
one like myself, who played a ve! 

minor role, but one lasting man) 
months, in making the Treaty of 
Versailles, all this talk is very in 
teresting but hopelessly vague. | 
trust that I shall not be con 
demned as wholly lacking in ideal 
ism if | come down from the strat 
osphere of theory to plant my feet 
on the solid ground—or mud—! 
had to tread after World War | 
which I feel we shall have to tread 
again. 

That war of 1914-18 was unlike 
any that had preceded it. The 
world then was unlike the world 
we had known. Vast sections and 
populations, such as those of In 
dia, China, and Japan, had _ be- 
come enmeshed with the rest of 
mankind at all points. Moreover, 
it followed within a generation the 
great imperialistic division of the 
“backward races” and their ter 
tories, in Africa and elsewhere 
The industrial revolution of the 
previous century had completely 
altered the relations of almost 
every inhabitant of the globe to 
every other one. Democracy, or 
at least some form of self-govern- 
ment in varying degrees, had 
given rise to public opinion and 
altered the relations of peoples to 
their rulers. 

The war had involved the daily 
life of whole populations, and they 
would have to be considered in 
any peace treaty as never before 
In the Congress of Vienna, 1814- 
15, the representatives of the 
kings and other rulers counted 


10 


merely on readjusting territories 
and balance of powers with no 
thought of the ruled, and in a state 
of society that had changed little 
in fundamentals since the days of 
the Roman Empire 

In the midst of the last war, 
however, it was realized that the 
problems which would eventually 
have to be solved would be almost 
too much for the wit of man to 
unravel, and certainly for the ama- 
teur knowledge on many subjects 
of the statesmen who might meet 
as negotiators. Consequently Brit- 
ain and France early set up scien 
tific commissions to gather the 
data which might be called for 
(1 do not know how much Ger- 
many did, as her representatives 
did not sit at the Conference. ) 

Soon after the United States en- 
tered the war (1917), President 
Wilson asked Colonel House to or- 
ganize a similar commission in the 
United States, which he did—the 
so-called “Inquiry,” which was its 
official name. In a minor capacity 
[ had the honor and very great 
benefit of working with this body 
of some 90 specialists for about 
five months. 

Later I volunteered for the 
Army and, as a captain, did spe- 
cial geographical work, but was 
borrowed back from the Army by 
the State Department, though still 
in uniform, and was for some 
months serving with the Amer- 
ican Commission to Negotiate 
Peace in Paris. Among other 
duties, I was given charge of the 
five rooms of confidential maps on 
which new boundaries were being 
laid out, and lived at the Hotel 
Crillon, breakfasting, lunching, 





A look backward, 
a glance ahead 


By James Truslow Adams 


Historian and Economist 


and dining with many different 
members of the numerous Com 


mittees, hearing the hourly gos 
sip, and watching the wheels go 
round. All this gave me a prac- 


tical and not theoretical view of 
how a peace treaty is made 

As the Commission got to work, 
with Dr. Isaiah Bowman as Terri- 
torial Specialist, the magnitude 
and complexity of the problems 
were revealed. How could peace 
be assured? What of armament 
and disarmament? What should be 
done about colonies, native races, 
civilized minorities—racial, reli- 
gious, and others? And raw materi- 
als, indemnities, and boundaries? 
Agreements on such problems had 
to be reduced from abstract ideas 
to very definite words in a formal 
document 

Consider the boundary problem. 
In 1815 the prewar boundaries had 
been mostly those carved out by 
ambitious or powerful rulers on a 
map of Europe which would show 
the land almost wholly agricul- 
tural, with a mine here and there, 
a few simple trade routes, by sail- 
boat, river, horse, or pack train. 
Also there were then no demands 
from the mass emotions of peoples 
to be heard and to interfere with 
the deliberations of “‘the dancing 
congress,” as it was dubbed from 
the amount of time spent in diver- 
sion in the gayest capital of the 
world. Countries before the indus- 
trial revolution could be redivided 
almost as painlessly and noiseless- 
ly as jelly fishes. The Versailles 
problem was different. 

Let us contrast the questions as 
to Austria-Hungary in 1815 with 
those of 1918-19. There was nat- 
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the big one, as with other 

to who were the ag- 
rs in this war which had 
1 the loss of tens of billions 



































irs, ten million lives, and 
hose aggressors should give 
those who had helped the 
or to the Allies themselves 
even when this by no means 
easy problem was settled in the 


and according to the differ- 
is of the Allies and their 

then how about the new 
ries? It is easy to lop off 








f an agricultural country, 
but Austria was highly industrial- 
ith a re cal and bal- 

ed relation between the farm- 
and industrial popula- 


heir needs and profits. 


n, in the idealism of the 
ch had been made of the 
of “self-determination” and 


orities. Minorities, however, 


egard to race, language, re- 

und histon ere not united 

ite large portions, but 

e scattered in “pockets” all 

e place, like a rash on one’s 

( t in measles. It was no good 
} 


that in Austria or the Tyrol 
lungary, for example, as 
, there were so many speak- 
language or that, so many 
race or religion or that. In 
ng the problem each coun- 
ad to be broken down into 





the smallest geographical units 


ernational News 


TAKEN during peace parleys at the close of World War I, this nations. From left to right: Orlando of Italy, Lloyd George of Grect 
historic photograph shows the heads of four of the then Allied Britain, Clemenceau of France, and Wilson of the United States 
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possible for which there were 
available statistics. Also the intri 
cate economic sections had to be 
considered, the complex of trans- 
portation, rail and other forms, 
railway centers, banking districts, 
location of raw materials to sup 
port industrial life, and so on and 
on. Failure to solve all these prob- 
lems left Vienna a dead city 


| RECALL a different and sim- 
pler problem in a pastoral coun- 
try. For the sake of making boun- 
daries more easily visualized, it 
was one of my jobs in Paris to 
have plaster relief maps made, 
with the help of the Service Geo- 
graphique of the French Army 
These were made in sections about 
two feet square and placed to- 
gether on frames against the wall, 
a group making one map some- 
times covering 200 square feet. 
Incidentally the American dough- 
boys, working with the French, so 
speeded up their work that we 
could have a whole map made in 
plaster and the place names on it 
in 24 hours. 

One day when a beautiful map 
of the sort had been made of the 
Greek-Albanian frontier region, 
showing the towering mountains, 
Venizelos, the Greek Premier, 
looked at it, and at once said the 
boundary as drawn would not do. 
Why? he was asked. With the 
shyness of a sophomore in a girl's 
college he replied, “Because the 
Greeks who live in the district 
pasture their herds in the valleys 
in the Winters and on the moun- 
tain tops in the Summer. If they 
have to cross the suggested boun- 
dary (drawn halfway up the 
slopes), twice each year there will 
be border ‘incidents,’ and they 
will mean war.” 

These are mere suggestions of 
the innumerable minor, but preg- 
nant, difficulties in redrawing 
boundaries, and after the present 
war they must be redrawn all over 
the world. 

There are also other points to 
consider at a conference. It was 
almost at once realized that Wil- 
son’s theory of “open covenants 
openly arrived” could not be car- 
ried out with the representatives 
of nations of all sizes and degrees 
of hostility and selfishness and 
anger discussing every problem in 
a huge stockholders’ meeting. The 
real work soon came down to the 


Big Four’—Britain, France, the 
United States, and Italy. Even so, 
Italy withdrew at one stage. 

One incident I recall is illu- 
minating. I was lunching one day 
with one of the important men 
who had just come from a meeting 
of Wilson, Clemenceau, and Lloyd 
George. He burst out with “Don’t 
ever talk to me again of the scien- 
tific theory of history as being 
made only by the ‘great social 
and not by individuals. | 
have just seen the worst boundary 
in the world drawn, all because 
Lloyd George’s breakfast had dis- 
agreed with him.” 

Again, there were the democra- 
cies and mass emotion. These had 
to be taken into consideration by 
the negotiators. Lloyd George had 
won an election on cries of “Hang 
the Kaiser” and “Make Germany 
pay every shilling of the war 
cost.” At one session Lloyd George 
asked for an indemnity to Brit- 
ain of 25 billion dollars. Some 
years later I was discussing this 
with the late Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, at times foreign minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain, who had asked me 
to luncheon in London to discuss 
Anglo-American relations regard- 
ing war debts. | spoke of the inci- 
dent and said that if Wilson’s 
strong urging to keep the German 
indemnity down to a sum which 
could be paid with sweat within a 
few years had been agreed to, and 
if the Allies had foregone their im- 
mense demands, there might have 
been no war-debt trouble and no 
Hitler. He agreed and said he had 
gone in Paris to remonstrate with 
Lloyd George, who cut his de- 
mands heavily, but had his eye on 
the elections. 

There is another point. With 
all the complexities involved, the 
peace negotiators had to work un- 
der terrific pressure against time. 
The Russian revolution had terri- 
fied the world. In Hungary Bela 
Kuhn was spreading the Red Ter- 
ror, and the flames of revolution 
were sweeping westward across 
Europe like a prairie fire. | 
watched the French mounted 
troops run down the mob in the 
Champs Elysées, and one day there 
were 1,000 rifles brought into the 
Crillon, where the American dele- 
gation lived. We always had sen- 
tries patrolling the roof. Could 
the problems of Europe be solved 


forces’ 





Europe itself collapsed 
That was the question. Many 
things were settled in haste. Many 
were known to be settled wrong 
ly, but it was hoped to save Eu 
rope with some sort of peace, and 
then let the League of Nation 
straighten out the tangles in an 
atmosphere of peace and diminish 
ing hatred and demands. 

And now when I hear people 
talking so glibly, and in idealistic 
generalities of what the next 
treaty should be, | wonder. The 
task will be nothing less than the 
reorganization—I had almost said 
the regeneration—of the world 
The problems of this peace and 
postwar period will be infinitely 
greater than even in Paris 1918- 
19. The hatreds and destruction 
will also be greater. The time may 
be shorter. We cannot stop the 
war by generalities and can we 
make the peace only by such talk? 
How much do the thousands of 
lecturers know of what they are 
talking about, and what kind of 
treaty could they draw in the few 
months or perhaps weeks after we 
even have learned who has won 
the war—if anybody can win? We 
already know the kind of peace 
Hitler would make. 


before 


Tax of the detailed prepa- 
ration which went to the last Con- 
ference. When the American dele- 
gation sailed in December, 1918, 
it carried with it a large staff of 
experts and almost a cargo of ref- 
erence books, maps, statistical ma- 
terial, and volumes of typed re- 
ports on special phases of the 
problems to be discussed. It may 
be truly said that if we did not 
make a perfect peace, it was not 
for lack of careful advance prep- 
aration or goodwill and an effort 
at broad vision on the part of at 
least the British Empire and the 
United States. 

What kind of peace can the 
United Nations now win for the 
safety and. betterment of the 
world? The past 20 years have 
been scarcely a success in over- 
coming their own difficulties. Can 
they solve those of the world? I 
welcome every thought and sug- 
gestion, but let us get down to 
earth. Let’s not expect that any 
nation or group of nations will be 
able to reorganize the political, 
economic, and spiritual life of the 
world overnight. 
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VES! 


i IS high time we stopped be- 

tching ourselves and befoozling 
wdinous talk 
the Atlantic Charter, United 


tions, international police 


rye vorid by platit 


ce and all similar claptrap 

( Let’s be quite frank with 

h other and come down from 
he stratosphere and say quite 
lefinitely what each of us is pre- 


o do to prevent World War 


H the Atlantic Charter, for 
example, to be applied to the fu- 
e of Germany and Japan? 
What are our views upon Interna- 


rade? Unle we are pre- 
pared to pledge ourselves to put 
down tuture aggression at any 


time and at any place, and, more- 

( maintain sufficient armed 
forces to make such a guaranty 
vorth anything, all talk about 
freedom from fear is just so much 


airy nonsense. It is not sufficient 
for America to say that she pro- 
poses in future to keep a two- 
ocean navy, or for Great Britain to 
come out in favor of universal 
military service after the war 
The point is, are we prepared, 
to pull the 
trigger or to drop the bomb? If 


vhen the time come 


trade barriers among the nations 
of the world are to be maintained 
and even raised after the war, 
then all this talk about freedom 
from want is just so much hollow 
mockery. 

A lot of people are referring to 
the United Nations as if they rep- 
resented some new accepted in- 
ternational order upon which re- 
liance could be placed in the fu- 
ture. In point of fact, Hitler and 
rojo are the architects of the 
United Nations. At the moment 
little binds them together except 
a common fear. In the years 
before the war and, in fact, even 
after the war had started, no com- 
mon idealism nor even an enlight- 
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€ DEBATE-OF-THE-MONTH 





Believes Coptein L. B; Gammans 


Member of British Parluament 


ened _ self-interest ’was—ehettgh “to 
secure the necessary jaigeesetion 
to stop the aggressor powers. Al 
most all the nations fighting the 
Axis today were “bumped” into 
the wal 

Vague references to interna 
tional police forces, world tribu 
1als, and other stratospheric talk 
are perhaps the most dangerous 
of al! because everyone is pre- 
pared to pay uncritical lip service 
to them, and few people dare risk 
challenging the implications for 
fear of being dubbed cynics and 
reactionaries. A world State is, 
of course, the ideal toward which 
we must all work. If only it were 
possible to make mankind realize 
that international cooperation is 
not merely an ideal worthy of the 
support of all men of goodwill, but 
also, in the long run, good busi- 
ness, most of the world’s political 
and economic problems would be 
solved. But that is not the ques- 
tion at issue. 
what extent we are likely to get 
these things directly the war is 


The real point is to 


over; whether or not we can rely 
upon this idealistic approach alone 
to prevent another war! 

If the international-world-court 
cum police-force idea means any- 
thing at all, it must entail two es- 
sential obligations. The first is 
that all nations are prepared to 
submit to arbitration every—vyes, 
every —cause of difference be- 
tween themselves and another 
country and, what is more, abide 
by the consequences. The second 
is that we must be willing to en- 
dow the international police force 
with some overwhelming weapon 


LONG IN Government service for 
his native Britain, Captain Gam- 
mans has lived and worked in Ma- 
laya, Japan, India, Europe, and 
America. He was elected an “’’M.P.” 
in 1941. Active in Rotary’s ex- 
tension in Malaya in the ‘30s, he 
now holds membership in London. 


LITI¢s > 


—obvionely the aly arm—against 
Wherh no intayid@4l State will 
bave effect?¥¥e m@and of defense 
Are the peopie othe United 
States willing te sili! to intel 
magiOna!l arbirratfon something a 
firiea ental to/their existence ; 
the Monroe Doctrine o1 Asiatu 


Immigration into California rhe 
answer is that of course they are 
not But both these questio 

could quite ea VY pecome Caust 

of difference between them and 
other powe1 We in Great Brit 
ain would never be prepared to 
accept international ruling on 
something as fundamental as the 
future of the British Navy or ou 
imperial policy Can anyone 
imagine that Russia would arbi 


trate on the future of the Baltic 
States or the settlement of purely 
Eastern European question Her 
attitude on these two points ha 
been made crystal clear alread: 
We need SOM ¢ hard-boiled 
ism on the international-police 
force idea, too. |!magine some 
American or British statesman 
saving to his people something 
like this: “We have now agreed 
to the idea of an international po 
lice force. It is a large force of 


most powerful bombers scattered 


. =) 
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about the world in strategic spots 
Some of its personnel is American 
or British, as the case may be, but 
the majority are foreigners. All 
have taken the oath of loyalty and 
obedience to a new international 
State. This force is controlled by 
the council of the world State 
whose headquarters are in the 
Azores, or the Solomon Islands 
or perhaps Timbuctoo. We are a 
member of that world council, 
pledged to accept the ruling of the 
majority of the council and the 
decisions given by the world 
court. If ordered to do so, the 
world bomber force can lay waste 
our cities because we have no de 
fense against them, no fighter 
planes, and no antiaircraft guns.” 
Are the American and the British 
peoples likely to agree to that? 
What a hope! 

But even that is not enough 
Should we not need some machin- 
ery to see that no nation arms se- 
cretly? There is no such thing 
today as purely war material. Al 
most everything in our economic 
life is war potential. This means 
that we must be prepared to place 
the whole of our industrial life 
under international scrutiny. Can 
anyone imagine the Russians 
agreeing to a committee of poly- 
glot busybodies nosing around 
their aircraft works and factories? 
Anyone who seriously thinks that 
this is feasible is capable of be- 
lieving in perpetual motion, 
Father Christmas, or pixies. 


GS rriprep of all the windy ver- 
biage, postwar reconstruction 
comes down to one simple and 
outstanding fact. Can three great 
powers—the United States of 
America, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia, and ultimately, in the Far 
East, China — agree together on 
the sort of world they want? If 
they can, then we shall have 
peace; if not, then the future is 
dark indeed. 

The outstanding lesson of this 
war is that security today does not 
depend upon the individual brav- 
ery of a nation or even on numeri- 
cal strength, but upon industrial 
potential. Only those countries 
which are capable, by reason of 
their resources in raw materials 
and modern machinery, of creat- 
ing a great war machine and main- 
taining the necessary research 
services can feel any sense of se- 
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curity in the world in which we 
live. It is therefore fatuous to 
talk about the “independence” of 
Belgium, Denmark, or the Latin- 
American republics in the old 
sense of the word. It is the three 
great powers who are going to con- 
trol the destiny of mankind in the 
immediate future, and we would 
do well to realize it. This does not 
mean that the smaller powers are 
not entitled to their economic, so- 
cial, or spiritual independence; it 
imply states the bald fact that 
their material contribution toward 
the peace of the world is bound to 
be limited. 

But is not this just power poli- 
tics’? Yes, of course it is! And we 
may deplore it on purely ethical 
grounds! Personally, I would pre- 
fer that the peace of the world 
should be maintained for the next 
100 years by an honorable and 
honest deal between three or four 
great powers than that it should 
be lost by the futile if well-mean- 
ing platitudes of three dozen small 
ones. A State like Haiti, however 
well intentioned, cannot do very 
much to solve the thorny prob- 
lems of the Balkans if for no other 
reason than that in the finality 
Haiti will not have to fight on the 
issue and knows it! 

Can the two great democracies 
get on with Russia? There is no 
fundamental reason why they 
cannot. Only two things could 
prevent it. The first would be if 
either one country attempted to 
interfere with the political ideol- 
ogy of the other. The second 
would be some expansionist ambi- 
tion at the expense either of other 
allies or of the world generally, 
upon which no agreement could 
possibly be reached. That is why 
the importance of the Teheran 
Conference goes far beyond the 
mere conduct of the war. The 
people of both Great Britain and 
the United States want to know 
Russia's ideas on the settlement 
of Eastern Europe. In return, 
Russia is entitled to demand some 
assurance from the democracies 
that their help, in an effective 
form, will be forthcoming to pre- 
vent the further aggression of 
Germany. 

And what of the relations of the 
two democracies with each other? 
It is unlikely that there could be 
any serious quarrel between the 
United States and Great Britain 


. 





on any matter of territory. The 
need here is some clarification of 
the extent to which the two coun- 
tries feel they can rely upon each 
other to keep the peace of the 
world, both in Europe and in Asia. 
[It is no use trying to dodge this 
issue either by stalling for time or 
by much talk about new “world 
Americans are entitled 
to ask the British if they can rely 
upon Britain to prevent Japan 
again menacing the peace of the 
Pacific. This carries with it an 
agreement to maintain the neces- 
sary armed force and to allow, 
without question, the use of each 
sritons are entitled 
to ask the same question of the 
United States with regard to 
Furope. 


orders.” 


other’s bases. 


- Anglo-American relation- 
ship has in the past been based far 
too much on sentiment and not 
enough upon mutual self-interest 
A purely sentimental approach to 
the problem is dangerous. What 
surely must be realized is the need 
of each other for mutual defense 
I do not believe that the United 
States could have survived very 
long if the Battle of Britain had 
gone the wrong way in 1940 and 
the British Empire had been over- 
whelmed. Britain certainly could 
not have won this war without 
American help. Those conditions 
will prevail in the future to an 
even greater degree. There is only 
one country which has the neces- 
sary geographical situation, re- 
sources in war materials, and 
manpower to be truly isolationist. 
That is Russia. Neither the United 
States nor Britain is in that posi- 
tion; the two great wars should 
have taught us that fact. Realiza- 
tion of that is a far stronger basis 
for building a new world than 
either pure sentiment or wishy- 
washy talk about new world or- 
ders. 

We might do well to realize that 
both the United States and Britain 
enjoy a common way of life which 
has its foundations in the Chris- 
tian religion, the democratic meth- 
od, the worth-whileness of the in- 
dividual, tolerance, and good hu- 
mor. The democratic enclave is a 
much smaller part of the world’s 
surface than most of us realize. 
The democratic way of life is be- 
ing challenged by civilizations 
which profess an entirely different 
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philosophy and outlook and which 


incidentally have a far greater 
birth rate. Elemental common- 
sense should, therefore, surely 
teach America and Britain that 

their codperation together 


depends not only their own safety, 
but the peace of the world. 

their very na- 
ate upon do- 
estic and problems 
nd leave the affairs to 
or to regard such mat- 


Democracies by 
ture tend to concent} 
econom it 
roreign 
experts” 
ters as nuisances which have to 

e dealt with from time to time 
iat frame of mind cannot con- 
We in Great Britain must 
realize that A-1 priority after the 
var is not the Beveridge Plan or 


ome academic discussion about 
private enterprise versus State 
control, but foreign affairs. I be- 


lieve the same thing applies to the 
United States 
democracies must have a foreign 


In other words, the 


policy which is clearly stated and 
understood by their own people 
and by the world, and upon which 
reliance can be pla ed 

What are the views of the 
United States and Britain on the 
France and the 
What guaran- 


restitution of 


French Empire? 


ties are they prepared to give het 
against another 
Germany? What specific obliga- 
tions are they willing to accept in 
Europe and what forces do they 
propose to maintain to make such 
That 
is the sort of question to which 


aggression by 


obligations worth anything? 


every Netherlander, Belgian, 
Dane, and Norwegian wants an 
answel Is there any policy for 


9 


the Balkans and the Near East 
What about the 
and social setup of Ger- 


future economic, 
political, 
many’ What specific proposition 
security will be offered 
defeated? 
Unless we are to fin 


about 
China after 
And so on 

ish the war as 


Japan is 


unready to face the 
problems of peace as we were to 
face the war itself, a specific an 
swer is demanded to every one of 
these and other similar questions 

It would be idle to deny that the 
world is not concerned about the 
American constitutional inability 
to appoint a plenipotentiary at the 
peace conference. Our form of 
democracy in Britain differs from 

If, for 
were to 


America’s in that respect. 
example, Mr. Churchill 
announce that the Government 
had made a 20-year treaty with 


POWER POLITICS?—The debate-of-the-month, continued 


Says Harold H. Burton 


United States Senator from Ohio 


A JUST and lasting peace is 


what we seek. The fact of it is 
more important than the form of 
it. What then is the commonsense 
road to it? 

It is to keep the United Nations 
united. As long as the peace-lov- 
ing nations of the world were di- 
vided, they were losing the war. 
As long as they faced the Axis 
separately, the Axis crushed them. 
Almost at the last possible moment 
they joined hands and the tide of 
battle turned. 

Today the United Nations are 
winning the war because of their 
united support of one another not 
only on the battle front, but on the 
economic and political fronts. On 
the day of the armistice, there will 
be peace and stability throughout 
its area because on that day the 
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United Nations will have defeated 
the greatest attack on civilization 
in all history. When the area of 
the armistice becomes world-wide, 
the greatest opportunity in history 
for widespread peace on earth will 
have been won for mankind 

From a commonsense point of 
view the primary practical requi- 
site for maintaining that peace will 
be the keeping together of the 
combination that made it possible. 
The surest way to retain any 
championship is to retain, intact 
and in condition, the champion- 
ship team that won it. 

This does not mean any one 
form of expressing the unity of the 
United Nations is essential, but it 
does mean that the minimum de- 
gree of unity is that degree which 
served to [Continued on page 54) 


some great power or had agreed 
upon a definite policy toward one 
of the questions which I have enu 


above tl 


merated lat statement its 
binding and the world knows it to 
be such unless it is challenged by 
Parliament at its next sitting. If 
this were to happen, Mr. Churchill 
could either force a general elec- 
tion and seek the support ol the 
British people over the heads of 
his critics or, alternatively, he 
could call upon them to accept the 
responsibilities of government and 
produce a solution of their own 
On the 


forward by an American represen 


other hand, no plan put 


tative at the peace conference | 
valid unless it ratified by 


Congress, possibly months late 
which, in the case of nonratifica 
tion, has no responsibility or oblhi 
gation to produce a better one o1 
anv plan at all 

I have little doubt that many 
people will dub mea cynik and re 
actionarv—that I cannot help. | 
want to prevent World War III in 
my lifetime or that of the next two 
We certainly shall 


not prevent it if we try to build 


venerations 


our postwar world on the shifting 
sand of fantasy 
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DON’T KNOW when | first saw 
Pedro. For several days he was 
just one of a large group of Italian 
prisoners put under detention 
when we occupied the island of 
Pantelleria. In the daytime they 
sat around under guard on the 
bomb-scarred runway of the tin) 
airfield, and at night they were 
herded into the hangar to sleep 
Pedro, possessing more than av- 
erage initiative, somehow wangled 
a job in the cook shack of a British 
infantry unit billeted close by 

The first time | became aware 
of Pedro as an individual was 
when he came into our tent while 
we were playing a Caruso record 
ing we had picked up along with 
a small phonograph in an aban 
doned Italian officers’ barracks 
Pedro’s eyes were bright and his 
little mustache twitched excitedly 
as he burst in on us shouting, 
“Bella, bella!” and then sat quietly 
until the record was finished. 

I don’t know why we didn’t re 
sent his unceremonious intrusion, 
ébut perhaps it was partly because 
neither phonograph, record, nor 
music in any sense belonged to 
us. All three were thoroughly 
Italian, which sort of gave him 
priority in their enjoyment. But 
mostly it was Pedro himself. His 
personality was infectious and we 
instinctively liked and enjoyed 
him. 

He was a small man, but wiry 
and powerful, with the beautiful 
teeth and peasant hardihood | 
came to recognize in most of the 
island natives. He was extremely 
vivacious, and, even in a nation 
of people who habitually use their 
hands in talking, he stood out. 
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Some Things a Soldier 
Can't Forget 


Pedro’s guitar... Maria’s eyes... and that 
last night on the vine-covered veranda. 


By Corporal Ed Van Dyne 


Somewhere tn Italy 


When the Caruso record was 
finished, Pedro started speaking 
rapidly and in a voice so musical 
and beautifully modulated that 
we pretended to understand just 
to hear him talk. When he real 
ized that none of us understood a 
word of Italian, he looked at once 
hurt, apologetic, and sympathetk 

Later that day music again 
brought us together. A group olf 
prisoners gathered at the hangar 
door and sang in the early star- 
light. Their singing, though not 
unusual, was light and spirited 
Pedro strummed a guitar while 
an elaborately uniformed mare- 
sciallo—the Italian equivalent of a 
master sergeant played a man- 
dolin 

After that we saw Pedro often, 
and when the British unit pulled 
out, we got permission to retain 
him ourselves. We kept him busy 
with our laundry and assorted 
camp chores 

One morning one of our boys 
was searching for something in 
our radio truck. Pedro approached 
and, in a slow, guttural voice, 
asked, “Whut oar you looking 
four?” It was his first English 
phrase. Someone had drummed 
it into his head the previous day 
In the next couple of weeks he 
picked up a considerable amount 
of crude English, and, not to be 
outdone, some of us made a little 
progress in Italian 

Pedro also introduced us to 
[talian cooking. One night he pre- 
pared a huge dinner of squash 
fried in deep garlicy grease, mac- 
aroni, a salad of green vegetables 
and canned tuna, ersatz coffee, 
and German biscuits with Italian 
jam. The materials for this feast 
came from a loosely guarded mili- 


tary storehouse from which we 
later procured supplies for distri- 
bution among our Italian civil 
friends, Pedro’s family largely in 
cluded 

It was a sad day when Pedro 
had to leave us. Interrogation and 
classification of prisoners having 
been completed, those who had 
homes on the island were ordered 
to return to them and resume 
their normal occupations. Pedro 
fell in this category 

I shall never forget that drive 
from camp to his home five miles 
away. Pedro had many friends, 
and every few hundred yards, it 
seemed, we had to stop while ex- 
cited islanders crowded around to 
welcome him home. And every- 
one wanted to give us something 
a bunch of grapes, a watermelon, 
a basket of tomatoes, or a string 
of onions. When we got back, we 
had a jeepload of produce. 


Bepros wife was a practical, 
uncompromising looking woman, 
and I suspected that Pedro was 
slightly henpecked. This proved 
to be the case. Before he was mar 
ried, Pedro was a free spirit. He 
had been a sailor, and once had 
trouped with a small circus. He 
found life on the island and the 
shoemaker’s trade which he prac- 
ticed before the war a little too 
confining. This, together with the 
shackles of married life, accounted 
for his reluctance to return to his 
fireside. 

He was almost in tears as we 
said good-by. He cheered up a lit- 
tle when we faithfully promised 
that we would come back often to 
see him. 

And we did. We brought our 
laundry every week and fre- 
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wine or apples or fresh fruit. 
etimes we would spend part 
afternoon walking around 
near-by village or sitting in 
local tavern, where we ate 
ng clams or mussels and some- 
broiled crabs, delicacies 
from the rocky pools of the 
as steep coasts 
ne day we held a noisy festa 
edro’s place. There were six 
ricans,a member of the island 
ce force, and a couple of Pe- 
elatives. We sat in the 
in back of Pedro’s house 
drank largely of wine. | 
1 my harmonica for the sing- 
of hillbilly ballads and they 
Italian aria vith Pedro 
ing his guitar. His wife 
d the spaghetti with a dis- 


r and many disapproving 
She warmed a little toward 
r when I presented her 
rare luxu brushless 
g¢ cream hich in the ab- 


f other cosmetics Italian 
covet for as hand lo- 
d face crean After that 


ime good ends 

e dav before we left the is- 

Pedro and I went calling on 

eighbors. At each house the 
was the ime. First ] 


EVERYONE wanted to give us something: a bunch of grapes 





tly called just to visit. Each would produce bonbons for the 
e Pedro went with us to look 


supply, for the latter are nothing 


bring out cigarettes for the man 
of the house and perhaps a small 
cake of soap for his wife. 
demonstrate 
knowledge of English to the won- 
der and awe of all. Then he would 


favorite act: 


ping it high into the air, holdin; 
at a perilous angle, then lowering 
ith arms dramatically 
When I played Mamma 


Santa Lucia Lon- 
encore, the strong, 
ive wine would start 


steep slopes of the island 
world’s oldes 
threshing machine 
on the edge round concrete 
uffed on his pipe while 
his horse circled tirelessly around 
> center, tramping out 
the grain with his feet. 


the pleasant villa of Pedro’s aged 


the veranda under the grape vines 





| ? * th \1 


and looked out « ver the sea \ 
best girl was there—Maria, a shy. 
bewitching little ladv of 10 o 
with soft, black hair and dark 
eves that seemed alw ready t 
bubble over in laughter 

We didn’t say much: there 
didn’t seem to be any use We t 
sat there, and somehow the wor 
seemed good, and full Down in 


the harbor area were the rui) 


wre kage of one Ol hi tory gre 
est concentration ol ie na 
bomb Overhead a couple ot to 
mation ol ediun bombe 


streaked by on their way back to 
bases in Africa. But up there on 
the veranda, and at that moment 
the wal eemed a long. long wa\ 
off 

Pedro and I left, reluctant 
just before dark We had gone 


about 50 vards when we heard the 


patter of bare feet on the road be 
hind us Maria had decided to 
walk with u to Pedro's house 


So down the road we trudged 
Maria between us and holding a 
hand of each—a Yank in khaki 
former Italian prisoner in a much 
patched pair of work pants and a 
military shirt, and a small girl in 
a faded cotton dre wordle 
but a close, I think to complete 
understanding as human being 


ever oe t 


. When we gqot back, we had a jeepload of produce.” 
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Make it a Historical Summer 


Enticing new novels people the past with real persons 
and give perspective to the world drama of the present. 


By John T. Frederick 


= in time—instead of in 


space—is something that still 
to be done by armchair and the 
printed page — even when there 
is no war. Some 40 years ago, 
when H. G. Wells was laying 
down the pattern for our modern 
“scientific wonder stories” of 
space ships, interplanetary travel, 
and that sort of thing—and mak 
ing some amazingly accurate pre 
dictions of what has already come 
to pass, as in his preview of 
rocket ships and wars in the ail 
he wrote one yarn called The Time 
Machine. It recounted the adven- 
tures of a fellow who made use of 
a contrivance by which he could 
travel in time—back to the past,on 
to the future—much more swiftly 
and easily than most of us used 
to travel in space. I haven't seen 
any announcement of the comple 
tion of that invention. I guess 
the blueprints aren't completed 
yet. 

But actually, of course, the ma 
chines for such travel are ready 
to our hands on any library shelf 
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or in any bookstore—and there 
are no bags to pack and the fares 
ire very low Perhaps the chiet 
reason for the perennial popular- 
ity of historical novels in our 
reading lists is their power to 
carry the reader far away from 
the scenes and objects of his own 
life and the pressure of his own 
problems 

If the novel is a good one, the 
reader will find that the people 
he comes to know in another age 
are very much like his neighbors 
and friends and the fellows at the 
Club—no matter how different 
their clothes may be—and that 
their problems are pretty much 
the same however different the 
terms in which those problems 
present themselves; for human 
nature doesn’t change essentially 
from generation to generation or 
from age to age—this is one of my 
deepest convictions; and our prob- 
lems are the expression of human 


nature. But there are relaxation 


and refreshment in seeing strange 


scenes and knowing those out- 







wardly different people. A good 
historical novel is a real vacation 

I’ve been reading a big batch ot 
historical novels, which seem 
especially numerous in the Sum 
mer’s fiction. The one | began 
with the greatest enthusiasm i 
Canal Town, by that old master of 
the entertaining tale Samuel Hop 
kins Adams. It’s about the build 
ing of the Erie Canal, and the 
opening chapters, with their rich 
ly detailed and colorful picture of 
what American life was like in a 
western New York town on the 
route of the canal more than a 
century ago, are as vigorous and 
absorbing historical fiction as one 
would ask to find. I promptly fell 
in love with the heroine, too—al 
ways a good sign in historical fic 
tion—who is introduced as a pig 
tailed little girl named Araminta 
She is the small town’s most 
charming pest and (partially) in 
nocent chief trouble maker, with 
her redoubtable and obedient or- 
ganization of small girls, the ‘“‘lit- 
tle Sunbeams Cluster,” and her 
candid diary: “A. Beautiful and 
Tender Girl full of the Purest 
Sensabilities and Holiest Feelings 
of which our Nature is Sussep- 
table. That is what we should 
Strive to be. It must be Awfle.” 

Somewhat unfortunately, Mr. 
Adams’ interest veers halfway 
through his book from the story 
of the Erie Canal to the story of 
American medical practice a cen- 
tury ago. Canal Town turns out 
to be very much a doctor’s novel, 
one which any medical man (and 
his family) will pretty surely en- 
joy for its candid accounts of fron- 
tier treatments and practice, of the 
gradual establishment of a code 
of medical ethics, and of a strange 
and tragic case-—but which other 
readers will be less likely to rel- 
ish. The young doctor who is 
its central character is well pre- 


IT’S REFRESHING, says the author, to see 
strange scenes and know new folks. These 
books will introduce you to some of them 
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sented, however, and though my 


nterest in Araminta did not sur- 
vive her growing up, I did find 
that Canal Town gave me a very 
real experience of one part of the 
\merican past 

I’ve been wondering as I read 
these books just what are the 
things we look for in historical fic- 
ifter all I believe most of 


would put first interesting 


nd exciting story If we aren't 
oing to get that, we probably 


won't choose to read historical fic- 
tion at all. Next I think we want 

feeling of actuality and even 
of historical accuracy in the pres- 
entation of the period with which 
We want to feel 
that the houses the people live in, 


tne novel deals 


the clothes they wear, the food 

they con- 
revealing of 
vhich we are 


iting through the pages of the 


they eat, the busine 


qauct all are tru 
the life of the time 


Finally. if we can meet and 
yme to know some real people 


we read—men and women and 
ildren we will remember, whose 
emotio and experiences’ will 
hel} to understand today’s 
e around us and even our- 
elve ve will feel that we have 
found a really good book, and the 
highest values that historical fic- 
on an be expected to offer us 
Canal Town amply meets the 
first of these requirements—it’s an 
absorbing story; and it meets the 


second in the rather special field 
of medical history, as I have sug- 
t doesn’t quite meet the 
third, even in the character of 
Horace Amlie, M.D. A frontier 
doctor figures largely, also, in A 
Man Should Rejoice, by Virginia 
Fresh from his Conti- 
nental training and an unhappy 
love affair, Dr. Franz Hermann 
promptly falls in love with the 
married wife of the found- 
er of the new town of Great 
the Mississippi. 
The story of their conflicting loy- 
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Gordon 


Banks, Illinois, or 


alties provides the chief dramatic 
interest of a thoughtfully written 
and honest novel of the building 
of an American community. In- 
dian characters, sympathetically 
but not searchingly presented, 
play a part in this story 

The early days of the petroleum 
industry and the conflicts which 
accompanied John D. Rockefeller’s 


Jub 
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rise to power are portrayed in 
Full of Thy Riches, by Elizabeth 
and Margaret Ferrell. There’s a 
pretty real young woman in this 
novel, the fun-loving Quaker wife 
of a much older man, another em- 
pire builder. The setting of an 
early oil-boom town in the Kan- 
awha Valley of West Virginia is 
vividly established, and dramatic 
use is made of Ashby’s raiders and 
other historical details of the Civil 
Wal 


* » * 


A historical novel of extraor- 








genuine vitality in the remote 
characters themselves. 
* * . 

So close to today that it may 
not seem historical fiction at all 
is the story told in The Other Ma- 
honey, by Ray W. Sherman, the 
story of an Irish immigrant to 
America in the days of horsecars 
and the 
unions, and of his son and grand 
children Yet rarely is a novel 


beginnings of labor 


written with so definite a purpose 
Sherman 
unde! 


of social history as M1 
has written this He ha 





AN EXCITING, dramatic story is Samue! Brannan and the Golden Fleece, by Reva Scott, 
relating the tempestuous career of a Mormon pioneer. This illustration is from the jacket 


dinary substance and wealth of 
detail is The Heart of Jade—as 
might be expected from the fact 
that the author, Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga, is one of Spain’s great his- 
torians and a foremost authority 
on the Aztec civilization of which 
he writes in this book. The book 
is a tapestried but vital chronicle 
of the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes and his men, told from the 
double point of view of a young 
Spanish nobleman, Alonso Man- 
rique, and the Aztec princess 
Xuchitl, whom he comes to know 
and love. Here is some real time- 
travelling for the reader—with an 
assurance of historical accuracy 
both in details and in the broad 
framework of the story, and with 





taken to present in the dramatic 
terms of a novel the history of la 
bor relations in the United State 

from the beginnings of the mod 
ern labor movement almost to 
the present time He has tried to 
write impartially and objectively 
for the common man who, as he 
says, “wants no more of creed 
and crusade 
He wants both sides of every 
question that has 
he can arrive at conclusions of his 


which are one-sided 
puzzled him, so 


own.” This is an admirable pur- 
pose and one of the highest im- 
portance for the thoughtful read 
er. [t is regrettable that Mr. Sher- 
man isn’t enough of a novelist to 
realize the possibilities of his 
material. [Continued on page 58} 
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Mav by B&B, A. Benson 


HI 


HILE is a ribbon of land 2,700 


) 


» mule 


V1de Kdged by the white-pe iked 


iles long and less than 22 


\ndes on one side and by the blue 


icific on the other, the ribbo 


elf is particolored 

n the desert North it is sand 
ylored Just below, it is the hue 
yf metal-rich mountains In the 

ddle it shades to the yellow of 


heat and the green and purple 
yf vineyards, and in the South it 


becomes the verdant green of graz 
inges and virgin forest 

[1 ther words, this southern 

ist of Latin-American lands di 

le readily into four zones of 

ductivity Rich nitrate, sul 

phur, and borax deposits lie at the 


yp, where rains are rare. Strange 
ly enough, this desert waste some 
100 miles long, which presented al 
st insuperable obstacles to early 
explorers shouldering heavy guns 
ind encased in armor, was later to 
rove Chile’s richest treasure—so 
h, indeed, that it was to pay 


vo-thirds of the cost of govern 


Until it became commercially 
profitable to extract nitrates from 
the air, a development that hit 
Chile its hardest blow, the North 
ern Provinces of Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta produced 95 percent 
of the world’s supply of nitrates- 
with which men make explosives, 


Crive claims more Rotarians in proportion to its population than any other 
nation in the New World—2,721 in a land of 5 million. It has 97 Clubs, 
The first Rotary Club in Chile was 
founded in Valparaiso in the Spring of 1923, and the second at Santiago the 
following year. Fastest spurt came in 1927, when Dr. Eduardo Moore, then 
President of the Santiago Rotary Club and later District Governor and Vice- 
President of Rotary International, founded 29 additional Clubs there. During 
succeeding years additional Clubs were established, until virtually every sizable 
city was represented, from Arica in the North to Punta Arenas midway across 
the Straits of Magellan. One of Rotary's most prominent supporters in 
Chile is Juan Antonio Rios, President of the Republic, who has been in- 
terested in the progress of Rotary for over 20 years, first as an active 
member of the Rotary Club of Panama City, Panama, where he was Chile's 
Consul. At present he is an honorary member of the Santiago Club. 


grouped in three Districts (33, 34, 35). 
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Rotary in Chile 


Franciscovic, Galloway, Rotarian Lana Sarrate 
azier; Boury from Three Lions; Jacobs from same 


A land of many climes 


nd fertilizer loday Chile 
pits are busy again Iodine is a 
nitrate by-product Chile furnishs ; 
70 percent of the world’s output 


Most of the mineral wealth 
coppel vold, silver, cobalt, nickel > 


lead, iron, and manganes 






stored in the second zone 
Numerous streams and an ex 
ceedingly fertile plain known as 
the Central Valley make up Chile's 
hird section, where, in a 600-mil 


+ 


length, flourish nine-tenths of the 
country’s new and booming manu 
facturing and 99 percent of its 


agriculture. Here also, in the fr 



































erant vallevs between coastal co) 
lillera and the Andes, live 85 per 
cent of Chile’s 5 million inhab 


tants 





Iixtensive forests and good pas 
ture lands for cattle and sheep MAN 
ibound in the southernmost se 
tor, which includes a great nur 
ber of small islands 

[t was Francisco Pizarro, the 
bold conquistador, who claimed 
Chile for Spain, sending a lieuten 
ant to explore the land in 1535 
The native Araucanian Indian 
drove the party back, but six years 
later Pizarro’s quartermaster, Pe 
dro de Valdivia, established a set 
tlement at what is now Santiago 
the capital 

Spanish authorities were de 
posed in 1810. Eight years later 
the first permanent national gov 
ernment was set up under Bernar- 
do O’Higgins, who fought for 
Chilean independence with the 
cooperation of the Argentine pa 
triot José de San Martin. 

Chile is progressive, with mod- 
ern cities, compulsory education 
social security, improved airways, 





highways, and railways. Its fu- 


ture is bright! tak 
mil 











an, aried treasures...60 good seaports...and some five million people 





1 Valley, being born of barrier ranges, A HILL-TOP VISTA of Santiago, Chil capital and principal city (popula 
Boundless beauty beckons here, in the tion $43,700), said to be one of best lighted in the world Visitors 
inlets of the isle-specked Southern coast praise its delicious drinking water from a ol pool high in the Andes 





in a cloak of dust (above) along a gravel road. Chile is VALPARAISO, Chile’s second city, is the largest Pacific seaport south of San 
es in highway construction and improvement. It has 23,000 Francisco, Calif. (Above) A steamship in floating dryd nV r r 
1ds; also 6,000 miles of railways. . . . (Below) A tropical view bor . (Below) Plane over the Andes, where snow s 


cy 





SIESTA time for a your 
tation are made from such 
ineyards. The first vines \ 


BEST KNOWN of all memorials ir 
America is ‘The Christ of the An 
located near the Arqgentine-Ch 
border, symbolizing the long 
peaceful friendship of the tw 

tries. Cast of molten cannon m 
was erected 43 years ago. Rot 

members of the two nations p 
the large plaque at its base in 














om -. but wheat, wool, beef, and fruit production steadies the economy 
































Hotel for Weary 
WAR WIVES 


It is winning many a 
heart for Seattle—and 
Rotarians started it. 


IGHT or wrong, a war wife 
has her own definition of “neces- 
sary war travel.” Just let her get 
one homesick note from Joe, and 
there’s nothing that can keep her 
from flying to him. 

The obstacle course these G. I. 
Josephines must run is enough to 
deter the hardiest of travellers 
Crowded trains and busses, hotel- 
room shortages, high prices 
these are only a few of the hur- 
dles. If she carries “Baby Joe” 
in her arms, all the gremlins of 
war rise up to plague her. 

Many a travel-worn war wife 
reaches her destination only to 
find hotels full, or a stern em- 
bargo against service people with 
small children. I saw any num 
ber of these weary-eyed women— 
sitting in hotel lobbies and bus 
stations—on my way to Seattle, 
Washington. That’s why the Ro 
tary project I saw there made 
such an impression on me. 

You see, the 430 Rotarians of 
Seattle have provided a guest 
house for wives:and mothers of 
servicemen and for women in uni- 
form. The Club procured the do- 
nation of material for the con- 
struction of the three-story, 43- 
room hotel, and the building was 
erected with soldier labor. Other 
local service organizations do- 
nated furnishings. 

War wives arriving in Seattle 
now find clean, modern rooms 
where children are not barred— 
and for only 50 cents a night! 
These pictures I brought back tell 
something of what it means to 
them. It’s a Rotary service story 
that is typical of what many other 
Clubs are doing to brighten the 
road for these women who refuse 
to count costs 
when their 
hearts insist: 
“Whither thou 
goest “ 

—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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or women whose men are in uniform, this attractive build less than $10,000. Its spacious rooms, like this lounge (above), were 
nstructed by the Rotary Club of Seattle, Wash., at a cost of furnished by other organizations to provide a homelike atmosphere 
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WIVES AND mothers of servicemen find a warm welcome here, and QUARTERS are provided for women in uniform. . . . For the service 
p 


the embargo against smal] children has been permanently lifted. dad (below) a week-end leave now means seeing that son of his 
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A TWICE-TORPEDOED seaman, Alex Czajkowski fights on. Discharged, with the bones of one 


make aircraft engines in an Indiana plant 


hand trussed up with silver wire, he now help: 
OUR heart aches for the 
wounded youngster you see 
in the newsreel and you thinl 

ot other thousands who at! 

emerging from battle broken 


maimed, depressed. How can they 
travel the long road back? Wha 
will become of them? 

You should know Joe 

Joe’s Air Force career ended 
when an explosion ripped a Hick 
am Field hangar on Pearl Harbor 
day 

“Only one other came out aliv 
the surgeon said. “You're lucky 

Lucky? Who'd want a one-armed 
mechanic? But the Briggs Clari 
fier Company hired him as he left 
the Army’s Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington, D. C. 

“It took five weeks to get the 
wounded look out of his eyes,” 
says his boss, who manufactures a 
Diesel gadget. “But work? He 
felt he had to do more with one 


26 


irm than men with two He 


f 


mped from hourly wage t 
clerk to draftsman, and at 22 

he’s our best service engineer.” 
Lelnstating veterans l not 
omething to be undertaken afte1 
var; the task is upon us 
\merican discharges for disabili 
es are running at the rate of 60 
000 a month this year and are in 
creasing. At the year’s start more 
than 500,000 men had already been 
discharged because of wounds or 
ness. This is about three times 


lic ally 


the number who were me 
charged throughout the First 
World War 

lhe vast majority refused to re- 
main casuals; like Joe, they are 
working today 

The first step toward getting 
the disabled boy back to a useful, 
normal place in society is to make 
him feel that he can do it, and that 
he wants to. Hospital people have 





Heroes Who Come Home 


Whatever they need, a large and weil-knit 
network of agencies is ready to provide. 


By Charles Stevenson 


contrived many ingenious ways 
arousing hope and courage 

A youngster, convalescing 
bitter silence at Walter Reed H 
pital, brightened up when a 
cious girl on the staff led hin 
to conversation He talked 
scribbled replies ona pad for 
was stone deaf 

“Won't you see me again?” 
pleaded as she left. “It’s aw! 
not knowing what people around 
me are saying.” 

She smiled, and wrote: “Oh, | 
don’t know that it’s soawful. I’ 
as deaf as you Why not learn t 
read lips as I’ve been reading 
yours 

Then there was the young M 
rine who crashed ina plane. The 
amputated both hands at | 
wrists. He grew more melancholy 
daily at Naval Medical Cente! 
Bethesda, Maryland, until a visi 
tor who made a show of flexi 
fingers, clenching his fists, lig! 
ing cigarettes, and drinking coffe 
revealed his hands were plasti 
realistic down to fingernails and 
skin-matching tint 
by cords attached to tendons i 


They move 


his arms 

Once the veteran fights his way 
out of the dumps and past hi 
handicap to a real job, his morale 
tops. A Washington newspapet 
spent weeks tracking down handi 


capped veterans in their many 
jobs. It failed to find one who 
hadn't recovered spirit and cheet 
| know you'll make a go of it,” 
a Red Cross worker reassured a 
boy leaving for a Virginia war 
plant. There were only one thumb 
and little finger left of his hands, 
and he had a mother to support 

“T know I will,” he flipped back. 
“I’m getting married, too!” 

When discharge time nears, 
every veteran of the United States 
services gets a handbook explain- 
ing his rights. There are confer- 
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60,000 a Month! 
Already they're coming 


For them, the war is 
over as far as military service 
They want to 
fit into civilian life once again. 


This article is one of a series 
telling how you, Mr. Business 
or Professional Man, can help 
them to get a grip on them- 
selves—and a job! 
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AN ENEMY bullet on Guadalcanal cost Paul Krouse his left arm but he finds the loss 
of small consequence on the job he got soon after returning home—quard at a war factory 


must get the veteran on the pay 
roll or complain to the U. 5. At- 
torney In the single instance 
where complaint was necessary, 
the veteran got reinstatement and 
$646 back pay 

Up to now, however, big money 
and patriotic fervor have sent 
most veterans to war industries. If 
your man wants a new job instead 
of his old one, the draft board 
transfers him to the _ nearest 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice office, where he finds a Veter 
ans Employment Service repre- 
sentative. He probably made out 
an application while he was still 
in the hospital, and it is waiting in 
Had he not called, 
he would have received a letter 


the local office 


urging him to come in 

To help him, VES is cross-in 
dexing 30,000 job classifications 
to find work suitable for ex-sery 
icemen, and to find out whethe1 
the jobs can be done by a man 
with one arm, impaired vision, etc 
A Naval carpenter’s mate, for in- 
stance, immediately can be shown 
26 jobs in industries ranging from 
automotive to movies and know 
whether his particular disability 
will be a handicap 

If VES canaot help the veteran, 
he again becomes the responsibil- 
ity of the draft board, which has 
the aid not only of the Red Cross 
Home Service, but of the local 
branch of a national committee 


which include iInions; fal et- 
erans and busine men ( ct 
organization and trade oci 

tions The Red Cro xtend 
financial aid check up to e¢ 
whether all the othe yposed to 


help him really are doing so. Iti 


up to the draft board a 


mittee to find him a job | p to 
now the haven't had much to 
do because oO many jobs are avail 
able 

The record shows handicapped 


veterans at work evervwhere rhe 
National Training School, Wash 
ington’s reformatory, hires none 


but veteran because they have 


proved singularly well qualified 
to work with boy Among 14 
thus employed are a tall gunne} 
who landed in a coconut tree and 
tudent 


a 


a former busine schoo] 


who caught it in the leg after ) 


and a half months at Guadalcanal 


Generally, veterans feel like the 
Terre Haute e> 


who after Guadalcanal became a 


ikebox tende! 


Washington airport guard ‘“‘be 
cause it’s the closest thing I could 
get to the Arm‘ 

War-plant managers find that 
veterans do well in their jobs. One 
told me 

We consider the veterans bet- 
ter workers because they know 
what it’s all about Kven a few 
weeks in the service makes for 
helpful self-discipline. As a class 
they have brought home some- 
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thing that goes a long way to vill 
set handicaps or inexperience.” 

The testimony of all employers 
is the same: they like veterans. 
North American Aviation was so 
lucky with its first veterans that 
it recruited more, and now has 686 
in its Dallas plant alone. There 
are 400 at the Douglas plant at El 
Segundo, California. 

But placement is sometimes a 
tough problem. For instance, a 
sailor blown off the Arizona at 
Pearl Harbor so shook as with St 
Vitus’s dance that he could not 
keep a job until VES prevailed 
upon an employer to put him at a 
secluded shearing machine, where 
his nerves could mend, away from 
crowds and excitement. Today he 
is a good producer. 

In certain lines and in certain 
cities—in New York, for instance 

there is no manpower shortage 
Yet veterans want to settle down 
in the big city. “Sometimes the 
prewar job isn't there,” says Hugh 
A. Kerwin, assistant VES director 
“For example, a lung condition 
put many former New York fut 
workers out of the services; but 
the industry just now is stagnant 
We could place every one of these 
skilled men in Utica, New York, 
sewing ammunition belts. They 
won't go. People who see them 
jobless think that there aren't 
enough jobs—but there are.”’ 


iovsrates everywhere are 
asking VES to recruit for them 
Shipbuilder Henry Kaiser has an 
nounced he will give preference 
to handicapped veterans. The 
Army Signal Corps will hire at its 
17 depots every veteran with 
Corps experience. Chemical in- 
dustries want 10,000 to 15,000 at 
once, with or without legs. A wat 
contracting automotive company 
wants 28,000 men for plants in 31] 
States. 

“From January 1, 1942, to April 
1, 1944, we placed 733,697 veter 
ans,” says Kerwin, “but we can’t 
fill all the requests for workers be 
cause we can’t compel men to go 
where these jobs are.” 

Last Winter grave complaints 
against the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion failed of national scandal! only 
because their airing by the Ameri 
can Legion brought immediate re- 
form. VES had been kicked about, 
a political football, as bureaucrats 
competed to grab pieces of the vet- 
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erans program. The Legion want- 
ed none but the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The Veterans’ Administration’s 
backlog of unsettled claims had 
grown steadily until thousands of 
men had to wait three to six 
months pending pension adjudica- 
tion 

Necessary red tape partly was 
responsible. Less comprehensible 
was the Washington authorities’ 
attitude that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was so nonessential 
that it could be given the lowest 
priority rating in all government. 
Other agencies were permitted to 
draft Veterans’ Administration 
employees by the thousands. By 
May, 1943, when veterans already 
were returning, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration had been raided un- 
til it actually had fewer employees 
than in the month of Pearl Har- 
bor. Naturally, it could not han- 
dle the load. 

Some discharged men for a 
while were not informed of their 
rights; therefore there were only 
233,793 pension applications 
through last December. 

Most of the grounds for criticism 
have been eliminated. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration now has 
9,600 employees. It administers 
the $100 to $300 muster-out pay 
which helps tide veterans over 
rough spots, and sees to it that the 


’ 
), 


more seriously disabled veterans 
are being kept on service pay and 
allowances until! their pensions are 
ready 

Just to clinch the administra- 
tive reforms, the Legion has had 
Congress busy on a program in- 
cluding everything from special 
unemployment allowances _ to 
broader educational opportunities 
and farms on easy payments. 

[t may be harder to find jobs for 
disabled veterans during the post- 
war adjustment period, but for 
any serviceman with a 10 percent 
vocational handicap due to war, 
the Veterans’ Administration will 
provide up to four years of shop, 
trade-school, or college training, 
according to individual capability. 
The student will receive $80 a 
month, plus $10 for his wife and 
each dependent parent, and $5 for 
each child. The only stipulation 
is that the courses must be com- 
pleted within six years after the 
war. 

More than 125,000 men com- 





pleted similar courses atter th. 
last war. This time it is estimate 
that 1,300,000 may be enrolled 
Meanwhile, an advance guard—a 
bare 1,234—is proving the worth 
of the scheme, with nearly half of 
the boys training for professional 
technical, and managerial jobs 
Does it worry you now as much, 


you who have worried about what 
will happen when these boys re 
turn? Aren’t they showing they 
have the courage to meet the fu- 
ture? 

If you still are not sure, give 
heed to a kid who for more than a 
year has been fighting a private 
battle at Walter Reed Hospital 
He had dreamed since childhood 
of becoming a concert pianist. His 
ship was torpedoed at Casablanca 
He was badly burned. 


Suey grafted on new skin, used 
plastic surgery, but his hands re- 
mained twisted, stiff hooks. He 
sat despondently, as do most of 
them for a while. Then one day 
he heard music in another room. 
“T want to try that piano,” he in- 
sisted. 

They watched with tightening 
throats as he reached for the key- 
board. His hands would not 
stretch. Only by manipulating the 
fingers of one hand with the other 
could he bend them into position 
for a chord. Even then the mus- 
cles were so withered that the fin- 
gers bent back as he brought them 
down against the keys. 

The hospital folk, who usually 
see so much that they can hide 
their emotions, now had to turn 
away, biting their lips. He never 
could play—never. 

“T will play,” he said quietly. 

So because it made him happier 
they gave him spongy rubber balls 
to knead. They gave him a loom. 
On it he wove and plucked awk- 
wardly at strings. Next time at 
the piano he was as a 6-year-old 
child on his third lesson. 

He practiced, wove, kneaded, 
day after day, for months. Gradu- 
ally he recovered his touch. One 
day he was invited to play at the 
White House. Since that time they 
have taken him there again and 
again, to play in a great hall for 
guests, to play well. 

He never will become a great 
concert pianist, they say. His fin- 
gers are not strong enough. But— 

“I will play,” he says. 
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ROTARY’S 35th REUNION with a registration\of 403, smallest since the 1911 Convention held at Portland, Oreg 


mon. FS 








which was attended by 149 


Rotary Consults the Compass 


It was an ‘austerity’ Convention — small in attendance, 
but expansive in fellowship and forward- sighted vision. 


By Leland D. Case 


Well, then—our course is chosen— 
r¢ ad the sail 
Heave oft the lead. and mark the 
) indings well 
to the helm, good master... 


Sir WALTER SCOTT 


O..: AGAIN, Rotary Interna- 


tional convened—to true its 
itself for a 
Richard H. 
Idaho, suc- 
Wheeler, of San 
the 


has 
course and to ready 
new year of service. 
Wells, of 
ceeds Charles L. 
California, at 


Pocatello, 


Francisco, 
wheel 
Originally, this the 35th annual 
Rotary reunion was scheduled for 
Nebraska, but 


Omaha, because of 


wartime-travel exigencies was 
held May 18-22 in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, where Rotary started in 1905. 


Unlike the 1930 Convention, which 
drew 11,000 people to this city, at- 
tendance curtailed to 403 
the smallest Rotary re- 
1911. 

But it was surprisingly interna- 
tional, with 26 countries repre- 
sented. A Latin-Amep* 


was 
persons 


union since 


score oi 


can delegates were presert, as 
were Rotarians from Chiha, Eng- 


land, India, Sweden Switzerland, 
and South AfpiWa, who were on 
missions jar the United States. 
Threevtien made the months-con- 


JuLy, 1944 





suming 20,000-or-more-mile round 
trip from ywn under” espe- 
cially for the g¥@nt—J. M. A. Llott 


and Harold T. Whomas, of New 
Zealand, and chide: L. Sadgrove, 
of Australia a 

Compacted into * ux days, the 
Convention ran con@g ‘rently with 
the International AM embly, at 
which Incoming Dis@ 
nors were schooled fim 










ahead. Numerous orunis 
were held at which ; rex 
viewed Rotary’s progr@sm@aand 


ways and means of implef 
its program t,difficuit-tinges. 
Each plenary™ ion was a 
highlight event, fillitx e grand 
ballroom of the Edgewafer Beach 
Hotel. Flanked by Alags of the 
nations and a great Rotapg, wheel, 
speakers talked with @ge ind- 
ful of the fact t ¥ 








hat it. rour 
their listener@* tia t they couk@ 


reach th@@25,000 Rotarians of the’ 
work Excerpts of addresses @p- 
fear on the following pages, But 
readers are remindéd that/ full 
transcripts will soon be available 
in the Convention Proceedings, 
which can be purchased from the 
Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 


Two events gave special sig- 


is 


nificance to the opening st 
Thursday evening, May 18 
ley Long, of Seattle, Washington, 


Convention Committee Chairman, 


sion, 
Stan- 


acted as convenor. Gunner 
Charles Hovey, of the 
Army, with his superbly rich bari- 
toné voice, sang Je Lord’s Pray- 
ds an invocation President 
ley R. Clague, of the host 
b, welcomed all and Past santni- 
it} Fernando Carhgjgag@f Lima, 
- Introduced 


‘lergetame Paul 


Canadian 











th 
PaulMe is known as Paul from 


Capetown to-Chungking—is a bit 
more bowed than many friends re- 
member But his voice is 
clear an iw inkles are wrin- 
kles of{a_man We smiles much 
and yi@ws life serenely, He could 
have a elled upon those days, 39 
yearsuage, when he launched Ro- 
tary, MEBAthe theme of his mes- 
sage W Sao look forward with 
faith anc th courage 

It was fig g that Andres Pas- 
torizage’PreSifent of the Rotary 
Club of Ciuc Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic,.Won behalf of the 
President of hi§ country, should 
at this onde * decorate Paul 
with the [Continibed on page 48] 
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The Real Test Comes When 





the manner in which Ro 


\\ ire proud of 


evervw here 





be facing the less tangible but no less 


enemies of 




















il ( ib have responded to gerous crime, poverty 
the il needs created by a world at wat famine, greed, and all their allies. \W 
the War Is Won In y however, we have been merely enemies of mankind be aided and a Is 
f yr the natural instincts of man—fo1 the fifth column of indifference wit} 
ittacked, he will fight with every ounce ranks? 
f energ he possesses in order to defend all If we are able to learn any lesson fror a 
Charles L. Wheeler Is deal The real test for human terrible war, it should be in the at 
ie When the last shot of this war is unity, coordination, and coéperation . 
pete os ator ee fired Today we present a united front those attributes we are winning glorio Eme 
ship line executive and iwainst a common foe, because we can visu tories on the field of battle 
lumberman of San Fran ilize that enemy as other human beings who let us learn to use them in helping to 
cisco, Calif. Initiated Ro vould impose their philosophy of life upon us, a world which will be worthy of the Ass 
tary’s Work Pile program igainst our will. Tomorrow we will again we have made. n 
In th hemisphere alone there are now ance and cooperation through united 
Statistics Don't Revea! more than 4.200 Rotary Clubs. That is an Even more, you may take pride in t] In 
Wel ff more than 100 offspring per yeat ing understanding, respect, and codpe tb 
the Rotary Story more than two per week for 39 years And between countries We 200,000 | 
Granddaddy Chicago is still hale and hearty! grandsons of “Old No. One” differ 
O rreatest cause for pride rests not on guage and customs, in religion and 
Fernando Carbajal mere numbers It rests rather on the in race and economic station. In Rot: Ay 
dge of the many unselfish influences ever, differences do not serve to di 
Engineer and businessman é been released or generated in but only add color and richness to o 
of Lima, Peru Charted thousands of communities. It is reflected in mon loyalty to the ideal of service Bre 
Amazon headwaters. Past the face happier and healthier children by comparison with these intangil an 
President of Rotary Inter t found in the progress that has been jective qualities, even such objective re 
national, and known as n setting higher standards in business numerical and geographical growtl Art 
“Peru's own Paul Harris.” i! ! he opportunities fol icquaint insignificant It 
“ue t phase of the European War was Today Great Britain with the ( 
Each Giving All, f< ) Poland. Great Britain with the wealth and Empire are fully extend Le 
. rit ( imonwealth and Empire, France nea five years of war behind the) 
All Win the War’ No Hollan and co ean Soon—fat ire at their peak and going strong. W al 
0 nl the British survived, and I Russia is at her peak we do not kn 
ve need to remind you that the turning after three years she is still going stro! 
Sir Gerald Campbell! ie Battle of Britain, which eventu United States after two and a half yea W 
possible the long “holding” period not yet reached the peak of her i 
Diplomat, traveller. En é 1 land campaigns to Stalingrad potential output and, if the struggle Ce 
tered British Consular Serv e Pacific the first phase was fought by longed, her reserve will prove decisiv: fer 


ice in 1906. Minister Pleni 
potentiary and Assistant 





hina nd the turning point in that wat 


is been the Battle of Midway and the Coral 


» alone has now great reserves of mat 


economic resources . It will 











to the British Ambassador Sea ( gained time for the construction common victory—giving all, we shall a 
in Washington since 1942 ind trait yr of a mighty American Navy won the wal 
rhe mquerables of Europe and Asia be his breed will not endure. The free 
The Unconquerables Hope long t me world and to one humanity lightened forces of the world will crt 
. Whether it be in The Philippines or in China, in the end. W 
and Are Unafraid ‘zechoslovakia or in Yugoslavia, in Greece or And as for me, I am only living { 
n Po i, the pattern of totalitarian oppres day when our triumphant Army will 
mm and bestiality is the same. We are endur down the avenues of Manila in the day 4 
nightmare of a hated invasion. The deliverance. How soul stirring it will » R 
Col. Carlos Romulo a «Sel : r ' : 
tion is painful. The whole structure of see the Stars and Stripes and the Phil 3 
. ‘ . 4 
Once a leading Maaile yu ves has gone to smash But suffering Sun and Stars again wave gloriously i! 4 In 
publisher. Later an aide on listills courage In our hearts and souls Philippine breeze How good it will fe ta 
a . 1 ts e » I . "o¢ ; 1c Pr nm Ts : . lac . Ae ¥ » . 
General MacArthur's staff. hav n the bitter realities of conquest be able to clasp the hands of my fellow j Bc 
Now in President Quezon’s no tride trymen again and say, “The dark night - e 
Cabinet. Past Rotary In WV i seen the face of the conqueror over; the New Day begins. There is P: 
ternational Vice-President i we are not afraid We know he and to be done; let’s go to it!” And we wil fe ™ 



































We might tl Rotary today as s ‘ ‘ er e nee 
The Great Mischief-Maker thing like a great iver, the surface of which tern: i ail i ! 
™ is disturbed at t é but the current oves no he é " ) 7. } ob ie ve 
Is Misunderstanding irresistibly on e surface of Rotary is has a ve bee! i\ ible i Rot 
Whipped up at t r by the political winds VO e ft p of t ‘ " oO 
which play upon it, b totarv moves steadily fessiona ‘ 
os mward: the fiat of despo is unable to sten l ive ee! er oO \ 
: Harris the flow trie ! t ( Rota ( ‘ ‘ 
rhe loss of Clubs in Middle Kurope during I vi ‘ ore 1spose ‘ ! 
ind Presiden he present war has been far more than offset t! there é eat fundame ‘ 
f Rotary Interna : ; 
wre ind former yy the organ ition of ne\ Clubs in othe ence bye eC re bye as 
f the American Bar parts of the world There has never been None re el ‘ ood, none ¢ ‘ 
Recipient of such an awakening of interest in Rotary. Nov rhe gre ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ternational honors as never before ght-minded men in all civ ins 
Mr. Cordell Hull name which we pro be hat of increa the 1 iol ar é 
Industrialization—Boon tor nounce with great espe and admiration, order to provide etter i rm { 
; declared in one of is great speeches that for their populat 
lbero-America “the exterior policy of a nation should be that Economic } prove only eclec 
expression of its fundamental national inter tic economy based ipon o mau 
est.” Quite so—the predominant problem of trialization can cre e riche Si cle ( 
aia Dette postwat in supercapitalized countries like the capable of fixing 1 nal f 
ie i U.S.A. will most certainly be that of finding ficiently high level 
occupations for the individuals who will be Again, economic istory « o ‘ 
st of Sao Paulo, : s — é 
ciated te tee demobilized or for those who were unem international cor ( m ‘ ‘ 
1 the United States ployed before the wal between inadustt countrh r 
w of Royal Society of In the poorly capitalized nations, as is the economies than between those if 
Lon Past Rotary case of the majority of the Ibero-American tural econon ba excl ‘ on the « 
ernational] President. countries, the principal problem continues té ploitation of ! roduc 
a, 
Like a lot of vou who have been active in Rota Clul ve la have hen we 
Let's Keep Rotary Simple— Rotary, I have had my fling at trying to save — achieve the x 55 shine 
Mee the world in far-off places. When | was Presi members from eve issifi ion and ea 
and Realistic dent of Rotary, | travelled all around To be of those membe eal Rotarian, there is no 
perfectly frank with you. after I got through telling wl ve t achieve 
and got back. I made up my mind that my So I s t ra) t e R ry e! 
ylace to make n contribution to the world ous] t ‘ ) eri } on vke 
Will R. Manier, Jr. fal te totar\ as right back in Nashville vourself serie 
Tennessee 1 eep | ‘ le " Ro 
rdinator of Civilian De If each one of us and each ot our Rota irv re tie 
e for Tennessee. Law ; ; 
: President of Rotary Clubs can just do its full part back home if uu do, ve eve f evon oul 
ternational in 1936-37 and then you multiply that by the 5.200 R« own \ on of R R i 
N Distinguished Service tarv Clubs, approximately, that we have now VS ¢ eeded the ion of eve hoe ‘ 
s in First World War and ultimately, mavbe, by the 10,000 or 12.006 has thought abo 
Sam Jones on the evangelist platform used nearly a quarter of lion of ‘ en of 
Reform the World2 Start to exemplify the attitude of Rotary With goodwill, good cde ) ntenti 
P all his eloquent vigor and in a loud voice meeting every wee it e determination 
with Yourself he used to cry, “Do you want to reform the to know and t nd one another 
world? Begin on vourself, and then you The basis of Rota 14 1intance one of 
will have at least one rascal out of the way pure unselfishne 
- That is the method of Rotary We ask each As long a ve adhere strictly to the A 
rile hard H. Wells man to develop himself and seek the service and Objects of R« ind do me lO ( ! 
for which his talents best suit him, and if selves to be sidetracked ito «(vari ( 
ming President of Ro all Rotarians are serving, then Rotary will devious paths wl VUSE to forget 
r See Idaho reach its best and highest level of achieve real obiectives ¢ a ivoid those cleavage 
Bank & Trust Company ex and ' nderstal ‘ hicl me } t 
ment. and misunde an f it come abo 


ecutive of Pocatello, Idaho 
Proprietor of lumber, hard 


ware and ice firms. 


coal 

















There is a tremend 


which is generated by 





sus power and influence 
men meeting together, 


through 


our language 


ind 


differences 


environment mn 


ilosophie 
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wo ae ARE 140 men. They do 
ues. ent things for a living. One bh a gl 
MATION i 
‘ei one cures até, one makes Bes 
han yrread, one cures mate, one mal atior 
i — Some bank, others run colleges, a; He W 
96-97-98 ag es pap ti. ! 
number sell art or insurance or « vear 
} ; rT’ r . > , . 
ings or oil. They speak different coura 
| | guages—Spanish, Swedish, Portug throu: 
a it Hindustani, English. Vor 
} | : ; : ‘ : ; 
Yet despite their diversities, they \ nlant 
ee 
all be thinking, doing, and saying m rang 
! ‘ ° Lailis 
’ . 
| the same thing during the next | »mbl 
| f : 
| months whether they are on A this. 1 
tralia’s gibber plains, in the Peruvi ta V 
| Andes, or on the meads of England ere 
| That one thing is Rotary—for these 14 yst 
| ’ — ' 
men are Rotary’s new District Goy He 
/ ; 
| nors. On th 
: You know, or soon will know, at k ve ab 
one man in this photo gallery. Hi rast 
i | 152 the Rotarian your District named { hen 
| : ; ; . , 
; this job at its recent Conference. H It 
: : 
: - a veteran Rotarian, yes; he loves 
lives Rotary—but, on top of that, h iT 
just fresh from a school for Dist: 
168 Governors—Rotary’s annual Inter 
pity ‘ 
tional Assembly (see page 29). 
| . You know the man, perhaps, but t 
you know what he’s up against? Wh ~~ 
j Called “R. I. Representatives in ti ) 
| 185 186 Districts of Great Britain and Ireland 
| 
} 
DISTRICT 1-2 DISTRICT 12 DISTRICT 25 DISTRICT 35 DISTRICT 4 DISTRICT 78 DISTRICT 1 iSTR 
H. WALKER RUSSELL J. A. ROSE ERNESTO BERNAL T ALEJANDRO VASQUEZ ARMUJO RAFAEL W. RAMIREZ KURT BELFRAGE ROLLA K. THOMA HICK 
| Edinburgh, Scotland Gravesend, England Pinar del Rio, Cuba Quillota, Chile Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico Stockholm, Sweden Honolulu, Hawai env 
DISTRICT 3 DISTRICT 13 DISTRICT 2 DISTRICT 36 DISTRICT 48 DISTRICT 79 DISTRICT 10! DISTR 
| H. LAWRENCE GRADON JOHN MACKIE EP'LOGO Dé AMPOS MANUEL ZEGARRA LANFRANCO FRANCE NETHERLANDS INDIES WILLIAM D. SHANNON RAY ST 
j Durham, England Hounslow, England Para, Brazil Lima, Peru No Information Received No Information Received Seattle, Wa t 5, N 
| DISTRICT 4 DISTRICT 14 DISTRICT 27 DISTRICT 37 DISTRICT 53 DISTRICT 80 DISTRICT 104 DISTR 
T. H. CASHMORE HARRY SYMES AURINO QUINTAES VICTOR RAUL IPARRAGUIRRE HAROLD T THOMAS MALAYA, THAILAND, ETC PRENTISS A. ROW HANIEL 
Brighouse, England Hove, England Vitoria, Brazil Piura, Peru Auckland, New Zealand No information Received San Francisco, Calif na, Sz 
DISTRICT 5 DISTRICT 15 DISTRICT 28 DISTRICT 38 DISTRICT 54 DISTRICT 81 DISTRICT 1 DISTR 
} H WHITTAKER C. A WILLIAMS ARNALDO E DE FIGUEIREDO MANUEL DIEZ CANSECO ALFRED STUCKY THE PHILIPPINES WILFRED W. ROBBIN NAR 
Accrington, England Cardiff, Wales Campo Grande, Brazil Sucre, Bolivia Lausanne, Switzerland No Information Received Davis, California aribault 
DISTRICT 6 OASTRICT 16 DISTRICT 29 DISTRICT 39 DISTRICT 55 DISTRICT 83 DISTRICT 106 DISTS 
: — J STRATFORD R VICTOR HAWTHORNE HANS L. F. JORDAN LUIS ALBERTO CORDOVEZ HORACE E. BABB LARS E. LIND FRANK W ER 
Wolverhampton, England Portadown, Northern Ireland Joinville, Brazil Guayaquil, Ecuador Johannesburg, South Africa Jerusalem, Palestine Fresno, Cail x Falls, 
DISTRICT 7 DISTRICT 17 DISTRICT 3 DISTRICT 40 DISTRICT 56 DISTRICT 88 DISTRICT 107 STi 
FRED W GRAY C RJ. ROBERTS JOSE F. L. CASTIGLIONE FIDEL CORREA CHARLES L. SADGROVE B. N. VYAS CLYDE E. HOPPIN WA 
Nottingham, England Plymouth, England Santiago del Est Argentina Medellin, Colombia Fortitude Valley, Australia Lucknow, India Alhambra, Califor | 
DISTRICT 8 DISTRICT 18 DISTRICT 31 DISTRICT 41 DISTRICT 65 DISTRICT 89 DISTRICT 108 DIST’ 
R P CAMPBELL C. P. HINES PEDRO MENENDEZ LEES JOAO BASTISTA DE A. BARBOSA AUSTRALIA SIR SULTAN M. CHINOY JOHN P_ DAVIS JOE J 
Braintree & Bocking, England Bangor, Wales Montevideo, Uruguay Sao Joao da Boa Vista, Brazil No Information Received Bombay, India Long Beach, Calif ige ( 
DISTRICT 9 DISTRICT 22 DISTRICT 32 DISTRICT 42 DISTRICT 69 DISTRICT 90 DISTRICT 1! DIST 
G. PENMAN LUCIANO INDAVERE ROBERTO TAMAGNO SALOMON IBARRA MAYORGA JON HARTMAN WALTER BUCHAN G. P. PEACOCK HOWARD 
Watford, England Olavarria, Argentina Mercedes, Argentina Managua, Nicaragua Turko-Abo, Finland Calcutta, India Price, Utat Olat 
DISTRICT 10 DISTRICT 23 DISTRICT 33 DISTRICT 43 DISTRICT 75 DISTRICT 91 DISTRICT 11! DIST 
S. 4 P. MASDING FRANCISCO TREVINO WALTERIO MEYER RUSCA LOURIVAL DE MELO MOTA DENMARK AND ICELAND K. V. ANANTHARAMAN HORACE B. GRIFFEN ry 
Bridgwater, England Monterrey, Mexico Osorno, Chit Maceié, Brazil No Information Received Bangalore, India Mesa, Ariz Fort 
DISTRICT 11 DISTRICT 24 DISTRICT 34 DISTRICT 44 DISTRICT 76 DISTRICT 96-97-98 DISTRICT 112 ST 
WH. HARVEY MIGUEL HERREJON JULIO BUSTAMANTE PINTO 1H. CAPRILES HAROLD EDWARD JONES CHINA H. F. ROOT 4ARRI 
Shanklin, 1.0.W., England Morelia, Mexico Requinoa, Chile Curacao, Netherlands West indies Canberra, Australia No Information Received Missoula, Montana any 
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DISTRICT 128 


B. E. MASTERS 
Kilgore, Texas 
DISTRICT 129 
HN HICKMAN BROWN 
Corpus Christi, Texa 


DISTRICT 13 
W AMS J. ROY WELLS 
a ’ Huntsville, Texas 


DISTRICT 132 
H. 0. BERNBROCK 
Watertoo, lowa 


TRICT 119 DISTRICT 134 
RTON ARTHUR M. HITCH 
5 Out akota Boonville, Missour 


DISTRICT 13° 

RUSE r LOUIS L. ROTH 
a St. Louis, Missouri 

RICT 122 DISTRICT 136 

. HAMPTON McKINNEY 

Harrison, Arkansa 

DISTRICT 138 
EY OSCAR |. MOORE 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


124 DISTRICT 139 


y ‘NEY W. DAVE HAAS, JR 
a a Bunkie, Louisiana 
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DISTRICT 140 
LAWRENCE T LOWREY 
Ripley, Mississiop 
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nd a District Conference. All 
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ler that his job—a key job if 
e | r was one—is often called the 
portant in Rotary? = 8 
this to which to look forward: 
On t last day of June next year he will e. 
to say is did the late beloved 
resident John Nelson, of Canada, 
tepped down as Governor: 
that I for every 
) mwye f SSO?) or 
ed fron ah q it rr 
toil insepr from the 176 
hadowed ¢ andfold 
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DISTRICT 154 
JACK E. YARIAN 


Logansport, Indiana 


DISTRICT 155 
WILLIAM E. PRICE 
Muncie, Indiana 


DISTRICT 141 
SAM R. GORDON 
Amite, Loursiana 


DISTRICT 143 
ROBERT A. BURNS 
Wakefield, Michigan 


DISTRICT 144 
HARRY C. CHAPIN 
Stoughton, Wisconsin Aurora, indiana 


DISTRICT 146 DISTRICT 157 
ARTHUR C. HUNT PAUL W. KRIOLER 
Wood River, tlinots Fremont, Ohio 


DISTRICT 147 
FRANK M. STAGER 
Sterling, tinois 
DISTRICT 159 


DISTRICT 148 
ALAN N. BUCK WALTER D SHULTZ 
Decatur, tilinots Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTRICT 149 DISTRICT 161 
LOUIE E. LEWIS WALTER |. MUNDAY 
Christopher, tlinots Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 151 
SAMUEL G. GORSLINE 
Battle Creek, Michigan Ludiow, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 152 DISTRICT 163 
RALPH S. BROTHERTON B.C. DURHAM, JR 
Harbor Beach, Michigan Ripley, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 153 DISTRICT 164 
HARVEY H. LOWREY JOHN R. McLURE 
Dearborn, Michigan Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


DISTRICT 156 
LANCE L. BOOHER 


DISTRICT 158 
HARRY E. VOTAW 
Akron, Ohio 
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OMER H. STUBBS 
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DISTRICT 1 
W. ELLIOTT DUNWODY, JR 
Macon, Georgia 


DISTRICT 167 
WALTER J} MATHERLY 
Gainesville, Florida 


DISTRICT 168 
THOMAS G. ROGERS 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 169 
LeROY D. PHINNEY 
Kenmore, New York 


DISTRICT 170 
JOHN M. BROWNELL 
Alexandria Bay, New York 


DISTRICT 171 
KENNETH C. OBERLE 
Pittsford, New York 


DISTRICT 172 
THOMAS C. RICHARDSON 
Auburn, New York 


DISTRICT 174 
BURCHARD A_ WINNE 
Johnstown, New York 
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ILLONDON, BY AIRMAITII 


SNAPPY salute, gentlemen, 
to the British man-boy, aged 14 
or thereabouts! 


He has matured under the stress 


of four years of blitz. Father is 
in the service, perhaps Africa 
perhaps India, perhaps on_ the 
high seas. Mother works it 


factory. Sis is a conductor on a 
bus, or serves in the ATS* o1 
mavbe, the WRENS And Sonn, 
is now the head of the family) 

He’s a serious chap. To hin 
war isn't just something to read 
about in a textbook or the new 
papers. What sort of a world 
we'll have when the shooting is 
over is, to him, a matter of pet 
sonal concern 
interested in the future of Anglo 
American relations 

The Yanks he now sees daily 
were at first a disappointment 
They didn't talk at all like Hum 
phrey Bogart. And where were 


He IS espe ially 


*ATS (Auxiliary Territorial Service) 
closely resembles the American WAG 
WRNS (Women's Royal Naval Service ‘ 
of course, popularized as WRENS This 
service is the counterpart of the American 
WAVES 
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the gats? But Sonny made a 
juick readjustment. He learns 
fast. Visiting Americans who 
talk to any group of British school- 
boys are amazed at the profundity 
of their questions 
Sure, England has her share of 
dead-end kids, and juvenile delin- 
quency is a serious problem. But 
England is awake to it, and is do- 
ing a constructive job in ripening 
a crop of boys who will be prime 
citizens tomorrow. You might 
think boys’ clubs have been for 
gotten in the press of wartimes 
Far from it. Three days after war 
struck England in 1939 an orde1 
came from the Lord Privy Seal 
that “boys’ clubs must be con- 
tinued and even expanded.” No 
one explained what could be used 
for buildings, with the Govern- 
ment commandeering everything 
sible for use as warehouse and 
arsenal and armory. 
were being called up for military 
service, but that, too, was no ex- 
cuse The clubs had to go on. 
New leaders, new methods, had 
to be hammered out on the forge 
of necessity. It was a challenge 
The National Association of 


Leaders 


A TYPICAL group of British youth campe; 
airs postwar problems in the out-of-d 





Boys’ Clubs found a partial an 
swer by inviting in older boys of 
16 who had not yet been called 
up for military duty. Make then 
group leaders under a seasoned 
adult that seemed the best 
method Along with that came 
a new program of less talk and 
more action. 

In their own clubs these boys 
now play games, organize orches- 
tras (they know all the American 
popular songs, and they love to 
sing), and do most of the things 
boys do in a congenial group 
They like to build. At Newcastle, 
for example, the club built a 30- 
inch model of the _ battleship 
H.M.S. Hood, with gun turrets 
that work, turbines that revolve, 
and everything else made to scale 
England believes in the tradition 
of fine craftsmanship and the han- 
dling of tools. 

At Bristol, the week-end of the 
big blitz in 1940, the local boys’ 
club interrupted its meeting to 
shelter victims from blasted build- 
ings, rescue an occasional fire 
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imprisoned by falling 


1 serve hot food through 
ng miserable night The 
(in inderground 

was turned into a nurs 


the week-end. The boys 


people cheered up, accepted 
bilitv be tiiully, did a 
Bristol wv 1ot soon tor 
Other citi n tell a simi 

ory 
There have be 00 training 
courses. carefully placed and care 
f \ paced The National Asso 
ciation of Boy Clubs goes to a 


certain district WI re a bovs’ club 
hasn't taken hold, invites local 
coéperation—an important factor 

brings together a selected 


f boys who have at least a 


dawning sense of responsibility. 
Are you, it asks 


upacertam nun her of week-ends 


prepared to give 


raining? Most of the boys 
Yes’—and mean it They 

have attended ons when rail 
oad travel had been interrupted 
Mmbs, when food was difficult 
when a lad might have to 
ymewhere be 
he couldn't get back home 


e for bed. But they kept 


’f the 200.000 boy 
ment 6,000 have 
benefits of this training. Though 


in the move 
received the 


n their teen some have 
mo 1 on to positions of respon 
ibility in the Royal Navy, the 
Army, or the Royal Air Force 

Every boy joins some specialist 
group. His may be the responsi- 
to help stage an amateur 
how, or help get out the daily 
camp newspaper, or assist with 
the club management, or help the 
camp doctor inspect the wash- 
rooms and keep them clean, or 
aid on the camp records. 

During the Summer these clubs 
get as many boys as possible into 
the national training course, run 
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much on the American Summer 
camp basis. Wherever possible 
the training is at places with ac 
cess to water and away from city 
Much of the athletic 


inderstandably body 


building, almost Commando train 
Ing 
if . chor _ : 
Cty OVS ine shown how to 


handle a boat, and lads in their 
tender teens are given a ground 
ing in combined operations, which 
means the afe landing of land 
forces acros water They are 
shown how to fight fires, how to 
help farmet 
by the hoy 


Camps are financed 
themselves and by 
the local board of education, 
through the NABC, as well as by 
some well-known British trusts 
set up for that general purpose 

The training courses have two 
purposes: to help the club man 


weme yperate re suce ul- 
vin w n nd, the long-tim 
mect | yout tor tI 
enship. Bat en in the “phot 
var period of 1939, so 1-tiink 
ing Brito é ed hat boy 
needed grounding yort 
ley OC! key 0) j m\ 
ae vn cit ocrTracy bout 
But 0) I i sroup ) »¢ pi 
WOrkl! out their probe fall 
| na rie \ na l mea 
re | Lice to il 1) I ¢ wy 
l i bo ( ) th the boy OV 
ernil ( own affan 

Rot nN peen active m il] ot 
thi In 1942. D. “Tom” Young 


a well-known linen merchant ol 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ind a bDi 
rector of Rotary International 
‘ame back from the Convention oft 
Rotarv at Toronto, Ontario, with 


a new conviction It wa that 


Who Think LikeMen 


Britain’s teen-agers are studying Anglo-American relations 
and other postwar problems, reports War Correspondent— 


Fred B. Barton 


THE TIMBER squad ties into its task of giving a for 
ester a hand. Every NABC camper draws some such duty 


Photos: Central Press 
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something new and vital should 
be done to make American and 
British youngsters acquainted. As 
President of Rotary International 
in Great Britain and Ireland, he 
was ready when the _ English- 
Speaking Union asked his help in 
organizing a Youth Conference on 
America at Newcastle on the linge 
of a similar conference in London 
the previous May, to which Ne 
castle had sent two delegate He 
became chairman of the 
umberland Association of Bo 
Clubs and treasurer of the Na 
tional Association. He is also a 
member of the Newcastle Youth 
Committee and a friend of 
Thomas Walling, the city’s go- 
ahead director of education. 


Youn and Walling put their 
heads together and decided to 
make the seventh of the _ get- 
acquainted conferences sponsored 
by the English-Speaking Union 
the biggest and best of the series. 
It was held at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and was attended by 2,500 
teen-age boys and girls. 

The speakers, selected by ESU 
in conjunction with the American 
Embassy in London, were stimu- 
lating. An American professor 
from Oxford spoke on Anglo- 
American understanding; an offi- 
cial from the Office of War Infor- 
mation (OWI) spoke on _ the 
United States of today and tomor- 
row. Mrs. Edward R. Murrow, 
wife of the radio commentator, 
discussed everyday life in Amer- 
ica. Helen Kirkpatrick, of the 
London bureau of the Chicago 
Daily News, discussed America at 
war. And so on. 

The big mass meeting, attended 
by all 2,500, was good, but the dis- 
cussion groups—limited to 250, 
the cream—held in a neighboring 
school were even better. Speak- 
ers were restricted to 20 minutes 
each. Talks were kept on youth 
levels; not grownups talking at 
boys and girls, but young-minded 
people explaining world matters 
in simple conversational _lan- 
guage. 

Then came the questions. Theil 
caliber was impressive. Even 
more impressive was the fact that 
every delegate got to his or her 
feet and asked the question him- 
self or herself. 

That alone was an achievement, 
and it was no accident. Boys’ 
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club leaders feel it 1s useless tor 
anyone to have ideas if he lacks 
the means and the courage to ex- 
press those ideas in words that 
others can hear. The average 
English bov is shy and hesitates 
to speak in public 

To overcome this timidity, each 
lad and girl was given a lapel! tag 
with a distinctive color, eight peo- 


ple to a colol Each color had a 


leade} and as soon as a speaker 
had finished, the huddle leader 
would call out his color and cry 


“Huddle!” Then the eight would 
get together and think up their 
questions. Then when a delegate 
got to his feet to ask a question, 
he had the moral backing of seven 
others in his group, likewise eager 
for the speaker’s answer. The 
delegates paid even closer atten- 
tion to the answers than they had 
the original talk. 

Here are some of the questions 
Remember they came 
from boys and girls not over 15 
or 16 

What has been the effect of the war 
on Canadian-American relations, and 
will it lead to closer coéperation? 

What was the Monroe Doctrine, and 
does it still apply? 

Do you think there will be a United 
States of Europe just the same as the 
United States of America? 

Do you think America would have 
entered the war if the Japanese had 
not attacked Pearl Harbor? 

The American States are now united 
more than they have ever been before. 
Where was the disagreement before 
the war broke out? 

Will America’s war effort suffer in 
any way with the coming elections, and 
if President Roosevelt loses the Presi- 
dency, will this affect America’s war 
9 


asked 


policies 

\re the Indians doing anything to 
help the war effort? 

Are there many conscientious objec- 
tors in America, and how does Amer- 
ica deal with them? 

Will American troops be allowed to 
stay in Britain if they wish to? 

To what extent are women partici- 
pating in the war in America? 

What things are rationed in Ameri- 
ca? How does it compare with ration- 
ing here? 

Has the President more power than 
Mr. Churchill? 

Can anyone in America become 
President? 

Can a Negro become President? 

Does the Senate represent the people 
more than the House of Commons? 

Does Congress represent public opin- 
ion in America? 

Are American laws the same all over 
the country? 

Do the people in Alaska vote the 
same way as in any other State in 
America? 





America is primarily an agric 
country. Is she self-supporting? 

Have the Americans any post 
reconstruction plans for industry? 

If we are trying to get the Eng is 
speaking nations to work toget 
what chance is there of stabilizing 
rate of exchange? Should the po 
shilling-pence system be introduce: 
America? 

What economic resources are left 
America? 

How long will the mineral wealt} 
America last? 
Napoleon referred to England as 
Would it be 
true to say that America is “a natioy 


nation of shopkeepers.” 


of high-pressure salesmen’’? 

How long will lend-lease conti 
after the war? 

Are New Deal reforms deep-root: 
enough to continue if Roosevelt we 
defeated? 

What part does religion play in the 
everyday life of Americans? 

What does the average America! 
family do on Sundays? 

What percentage of young people b« 
tween 14 and 21 years of age go t 
church? 

Coeducation in England usual 
ceases at an early age. There is muc! 
more coeducation in the United Stat 
What advantage is there in coeduca 
tion? 

Are American students interested in 
international affairs? 

Are students in American schools 
psychdanalyzed before they take up 
employment? 

What youth organizations are there 
in America? 


Tose who know boys and who 
know the problem made acute by 
the war fought over and around 
Britain believe that the genera- 
tion of boys growing up just in 
time to miss the war will be just 
as important to their countries as 
the men actually in the war. Boys 
of 13, 14, and 15 when the war 
ends will not have an opportunity 
to get around the world and to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with 
men of other nations. They feel 
themselves a lost generation: they 
were born just a little too late. 
Anything that can be done to give 
these men-of-tomorrow a proper 
place in the postwar world will be 
a wholly important achievement. 
And as 64-year-old “Tom” Young 
can assure you, working with 
growing boys is a joy, a challenge 
to keep young, and a never-end- 
ing surprise and delight. They’ll 
be men tomorrow. Today they 
listen and ask questions; they are 
eager to learn. This training for 
citizenship is one of the most 
heartening developments to come 
out of the war. 
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BUT DON'T go near the water!” is advice these Manchester, N. H., mermaids never need heed 
e Rotary-sponsored water carnivals have made the entire community swim-conscious 


In the Swim in New Hampshire 


games of the nternational Rotarians are encouraging every young 


be out for the duration, person in the community who enters 
ter, New Hampshire, has its the armed forces to know how to swim 
version of the classic con rescue the drowning, and administe 


swimming-championship first aid 


local Rota Club sponsors Swim day gets under way witha gala 


ur the fifth celebra- “Olympic Parade,” in which competitors 


water carnival attracted and officials are led in a flag-raising 
100 contestant for both ceremony by a junior drum-and-bugle 
junior event ind 6,500 corps. From then on, a day filled with 
Manchestet thletes won colorful sports activity helps to make 
16 titles everyone from Baby Dumpling to 
ting the event, Mancheste Granddad—a swim enthusiast 
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AN “OLYMPIC Parade” opens the swim-day 
program with a junior drum corps leading 





TRAINING which enabled these lads to win State titles in swimming will make them better soldiers and sailors, say Manchester Rotarians. 
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HERE'S how soldiers greet a mobile PX on a desert in California. 





Its stock of pop, smokes, candy, and knickknacks is as good as gone 


Is the ‘PX’ to Be a Competitor? 


Will these low-price camp stores persist when war 


By W. Calver Moore 


ON JOHN, off in camp, writes home 
in a sort of shorthand. He talks about 
his CO and his OD’s, about KP, HQ, OP, 
and AWOL. But the symbol he’s likely 
to sprinkle most liberally through hi 
letters is PX. 


“Dropped in at the PX this P.M.,” he 
bulletins. “Had just bought some candy 
bars and shoe polish and was lapping 


up a ‘malted’ when who should barge 
in but good old 

Mom and Pop have caught the hang of 
it by now. They've figured out that a 
PX must be some kind of general store 
for soldiers and that there must be one 
atevery U.S. Army camp—for wherever! 
he has been stationed, John has always 
mentioned it. That is about right. PX 
is short for post exchange. And a post 
exchange (its new name is Army ex 
change) is a place right on an Army 
post where the soldier and the WAC and 
the Army nurse can buy almost any 
thing Uncle Sam does not issue to them 


¥ Harris & Ewins 
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ends? Main Street wonders 


smoke pop, candy, nongovernment 
razor blades, cosmetics, garrison 
ats, or a gift for that certain party 
But the PX is more than a store. It’s 
also the door to momentary escape from 
monotony; it is headquarters 
for refreshment and fellowship 

Today there are more than 700 PXs, 
some of them with as many as 50 
branches, around the world. A few of 
them are almost as large and as slick 
and as well stocked as modern metropol- 
itan department stores. More of them 
are hastily run-up frame structures in 
which the things young men and women 
want to buy are strewn with utilitarian 
forthrightness along raw-wood shelves 
Some of them are grass huts in jungles 
or trucks on deserts Whatever and 
wherever they are, the PXs are busy. 
Uncle Sam’s Army Exchange Service 
has moved into the billion-dollar class 
as a retail distributing organization 

Which raises a sizable question in the 
mind of Bill Brown, home-town mer- 
chant. Brown is patriotic. In his quiet 
way he’s helping to win the war. While 
he has little time to worry about it, he 
is acutely aware that hundreds of sales 
that are now going over PX counters 
would, in other days, have been going 
over his \nd once in a while he won 
ders if this Government-sponsored insti 
tution will become a permanent com 


petitor to Main Street? 


The question is not new. It dates 
back at least as far as the itinerant trad 
ers who catered to the legionaries of 
Julius Caesat One of the early acts of 
the American Congress regulated trade 
with soldiers, appointing certain pur 
veyors known as “sutlers.” The plan 


proved a protection for the sutler, but 


BRIG. GEN. Joseph W. Byron—chief of the 
Exchange Service and a long-time Rotarian. 


and here’s its answer. 


not for the soldier, and was abolish: 
during the War between the States 

Then, in 1895, the Secretary of W 
issued an order providing for a vast 
tem of Army exchanges, directing tha 
each “combine the features of reading 
and recreation rooms, a cooperative 
store, and a restaurant. The plan 
worked well for half a century, and 
through two major wars. Then came 
World War II 

As millions of young Americans 
climbed into uniform, it became evident 
that the Exchange Service would have 
to expand. Thus, six months before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor the present sys 
tem of Army exchanges was set up 
under an order from the Secretary o 
War. Not only were there the new n 
lions of men to be served, but many 
were finally destined to duty overseas 
and it is a tradition that the Service 
follow the flag into every corner of the 


f 


earth. 

Now back to Merchant Brown—and his 
question. Looking at the picture through 
his eyes, it’s easy to understand his appre 
hensions. Used to thinking of merchan 
dising in terms of dozens, thousands, 
and carload lots, and noting the great 
volume of business the Exchange Ser\ 
ice is doing, he sees it simply as a mat 
ter of one class of outlets displacing 
another. He fears that the millions of 
men who have been buying all kinds of 
goods at favorable prices from an or 
ganization operated on a nonprofit basis 
will clamor for a continuance of the 
same service when they are mustered 
out. In his glummer moments, he may 
even envision a great system of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cooperative stores, 
grave and lasting menaces to little busi- 
nesses like his 

But let Mr. Brown look further into 
the matter and he will find that he has 
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e huma factor Warm more ghost of W ld W 4 re wil ply condit { ) ) 
ndos re things wit be no d ff millions of dollars priva fered at 
cs It's a rare PX that has worth of me indise on the market a mote ) Vivid ind { 
eal M them, as Il distress p ‘ n the event of curtail his expert t Kurope 295 veat ) 
are spa their sim ment Wit e exception of one te i he savs We I Ve iven a 
erve mere nake met (its identity a close secret) there is no vea fo \ 1 decent mn of 
i ible I if reason Warenousing o rie chandise Also. ¢ Te cigarette i re \ 
can neve! f take the exchange flicer n turn ¢ is to ma 
wn's Oo o the full stock of every item every three mont Many\ { ‘ ‘ h 
) e ore \merican Thus there ( I é i l la ! many | ‘ 1) here ine I tl 
ind mality é no unnece eavv inventorie cout \ ( ‘ ho, by the 
»>unde} tana way A ’ ile er-tal 
in retail ¢ ib ) " é WW ld W 
n one R ) ) } te nm Seab i | 
now he } hye ‘ il training 
So mee Dbriga amps let from civilitza 
General Joseph \ tion ? \ Exchange 
Byron, chief of the Service ¢ i i bye id 
Armv Exchanges quately served 
service He's il View the f é er i By } 
Army man, a cay says the A.ELS. w expand a Arm) 
ilrvy man, grandson expan cont t contract but he 
tf an Army chap forese it ye i Valuable task 
iin, son of a West when peace Ore I} period will see 
Pointer and a million f figl en in a quick let 
Past President of lown from | te ion rhev can 
the Rotary Club of not all be ret me to civilian life im 
Hagerstown, Mary mediately ko e many who will have 
land, of which he to be kept behin With still a job to 
has been a membet do it will il el the question of 
since 1921. General “What to do” They can turn to que 
Bvron first saw the tionable resort rv they can turn to that 
lightof day through healthy alternative their PX 
the dust at Fort So, bear with the Army Exchange 
Meade, South Da Service, Merchant Brown The boy 
kota There as an need it now just as truly as they need 
“army brat.” and in ammunition Ask inv kid in khaki! 
France as a major And when it has done its job, the Army 
in 1918, he learned will cut it down and send your custom 
plenty about sup ers back to vou 
WELL STOCKED, this PX in New Caledonia is doing a brisk business 
To overseas PXs went some 69 million dollars’ worth of goods in 1942 
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EVEN beauty’s purveyed in the larger PXs ‘ ¢ | 
WAC is buying some at Fort Knox, Ky i : 
‘ his store i deal to the 
the young men and women 
f o gathe1 ! e, and back t 
hey will go hen this is all 
They won't be dge him his 
any more han they will 
paying tor moving pictures 
now see for nothing. They 
msciously that the price ad 
ey current enjoy at the 
exchanges are temporary, as is their 
le itself 
With | own and his neighbors’ sons 
nd rhters in the service, Merchant 
readily admitted the need 
\ exchanges, but he is glad to 
! it the Service is being regulated 
» fulf ts essential function with the 
ot disturbance to regula! 
busing present or future, to know 
that it buys in the open market and 
witl the exceptions of candies, soft 
drinks, cigarettes, and soap, has relin 
( ed all priorities 
All exchanges sell only for “cash on 
e barrel head,”” must pay their bills by 
e 10th of each montt \nd to lay one 
I ‘tos: Tt s \ ‘ ‘ 
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PRESENTED 
@ New Door-Check Liquid. Until re 
cently most door checks used glycerine 
as a brake fluid. This has not been 
wholly satisfactory, because, in the first 
place, glycerine has a very low irface 


tension (16 dynes/cem), which mean 
that it tends to leak through the mall 
est holes, as anyone know who a 
used glycerine in an automobile radia 
tor. In the second place, glycerine, like 
most organic liquids, has a rather high 


viscosity change. It is fluid when warn 
but “like molasses in January’ 
cold The viscosity of a perfect chec] 
fluid should vary little with changing 
liquid, 


when 


temperatures. A new checl 
“Procheck,” appears to meet all require 


ments. 


@ Vinegar from Milk. Old bossy 
has given us a lot of things in the 
past, but vinegar was not one of 
them. Now comes an enterprising 
Western concern which inoculates 
whey from the manufacture of 
cheese with an organism that fer- 
ments the milk sugar into vinegar, 
said to be as good as that pro- 
duced from cider. It’s another ex- 
ample of working the bugs and 
making a valuable product out of 
what has been considered a worth- 
less waste. 


@ ‘E.0.D.2. Most bad odors are due to 
sulphur compounds. Solutions of the 
salts of most metals whose sulphides 
are insoluble may be used to overcome 
these odors. Practically all insoluble 
sulphides are highly colored. There are 
only two common metals within soluble 
sulphides which are white and only one 
of these is nonpoisonous. A 20 percent 
solution of the chloride of this metal 
is called “E.0.D.” Bad smells may be 
removed by oxidation with ozone o1 
some oxidizing solution, as referred to 
under “Odorless Deodorant” (see Peeps 
at Things to Come, October, 1943, Ro 
rARIAN) or they may be removed by 
precipitation by E.0.D. Pest-control op- 
erators use it after fumigation. Mink 
farmers and morticians have also used 
it widely. 


@ Fibersept. “Fiber 
pointed out in these columns in March, 
is now on the market—a paper with 
great wet strength, which when wet and 
wrung out possesses all the good quali- 
ties of chamois skin for washing win 
dows and motorears. Somewhat thin 
ner paper of this same type is now be- 
ing impregnated with a 10 percent solu- 
tion of a powerful germicide, “Emul- 
sept,” which also possesses detergent 
powers nearly equal to the best soap. 
A piece of this paper used in washing 
the hands will clean and completely 
sterilize them at the same time. Sur- 
geons are now using it for sterilizing in- 


chamois,” as 
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ecps at Things to Come 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D 


ents and surfaces to be operated 
on, for curing athlete’s foot, and for ste? 
o 


wounds. It is a war development 


ich promises wide use when peace 


( f 


@ Vitamin Need Explained. Why vita 
! are needed so the body may func- 
tion properly has long been a biological 
que tion Now Dr s. C 
discovered that the lack of 


vitamins prevents the endocrine glands 


Vollmer has 
proper 


from functioning properly and excret 
the hormones necessary for the con 
trol of the involuntary muscular system 
In other words, he concludes that vita 
mins are necessary for the human body 
so that the ductless glands may manu- 
facture hormones for muscular control. 
This is a medical discovery of the first 
magnitude 
@ Glass Pumps & Piping. One of the 
great problems of industry has been the 
transfer of acids, caustics, and strongly 
aline liquids which corrode pumps and 
destroy piping. This difficulty has now 
been solved with the commercial pro- 
duction of glass piping with all the nec- 
essary reducers, valves, etc., as well as 
complete glass centrifugal pumps, so 
that even 66° Be. sulphuric acid can be 
handled just as easily as though it were 
water. Fortunately, in the long run, 
glass piping and pumps are no more 
expensive than the corresponding metal 
products, because, since there is no cor- 
rosion at all, their life is almost eternal. 
Made of Pyrex glass, they have a very 
low coefficient of expansion and the 
danger of breakage is very small. 


@ Roach Ridder. To rid a kitchen 
of roaches, says C. S. Barnhart, 
fill test tubes with a weak solution 
of boric acid, plug them with cot- 
ton, and put them in places in 
the room inaccessible to children. 
Roaches must drink, and as they 
seem unable to distinguish boric- 
acid solution from water, they suck 
it from the wet cotton plugs. When 
a roach dies, the others eat it and 
so pass on the poison. As the ac- 
tion of the boric acid is slow, it 
takes several days to start the kill, 
but in a week’s time the most 
heavily infested kitchen should be 
entirely free of roaches. 


@ Molded Metal. Through the use of 
powdered metal, castings can be made 
as easily as plastics are molded. Now 
it appears that such castings can be 
made either dense or porous or can be 
impregnated with oils and so made self- 
lubricating. Moreover, many extrane- 
ous substances can be mixed with these 
metal powders before molding, such as 
graphite for lubrication or the carbides 


) 


of boron, titanium, and the like to give 





extra cutting properties Ne 
modern cutting tools are so n 
tured. It is reported that even 
diamonds can be incorporated 


powders 


@ Fruit Picker. Dr. Irving La 
associate director of the Gener; 
tric Research Laboratories and 
Prize winner in chemistry, pre 
chards operated entirely wit 
ers and physical burdens 

the shoulders of farm workers 
vice would scan the trees, lo 
fruit that has a particular color, 


sort it according to size and qualit 
convey it to the container entire 
out human hands 


@ Tin Saver. A ribbon of stee! 
ling 1,000 feet a minute passes thir 
a new electroplating process whic} 
estimated will save 1,200,000 pound 
tin annually in the United States 
only is the process much faster than 
old “hot dip” tinning method, but it 
a much better job—wholly free from 
jectionable pinholes. The deposit of 
can be light or heavy as desired 





Weed Killer 


A safe and sure chemical recently 
discovered for permanently killing poi- | 
son ivy and other weeds is now avail- 
able. Called ''Ammate,” it is based on 
ammonium sulphamate, and is neither 
inflammable nor harmful to animals. It 
is simply dissolved in water and used 
as a spray on foliage, and is sure death 
to poison ivy, poison oak, poison sumac, 
and ragweed. In fact, if properly ap- 
plied, it will kill many other plants and 
some trees either by spraying or by 
spreading on the soil. Ammate kills 
by penetrating the plant tissues and is 
carried down the food channels in the 
stalks to the roots. 











applied to both sides or only one sic 
the other side being lacquered or plate 
with a different metal 


@ What a Grass! The Pan-Americ: 
Sanitary Bureau is authority for the 
statement that Dr. Henry Morgan, 
Venezuela, has discovered a grass whi 
not only is one of the richest for live 
stock and very palatable, but also e) 
udes a strong, pleasantly odored, oil 
which repels 
snakes. Though somewhat like citré 
nella, it is entirely different botanically 
Experiments are being carried on in 
India and in Texas, and it seems that 
cattle infested with ticks and other para 
sites are quickly freed from them by 
being put to pasture on this grass. 


substance insects and 


@ Making Rubber Faster. The Houdry 
Laboratories report a new syntheti 
rubber process whereby rubber is made 
in a matter of minutes instead of hours 
The same standard ingredients are used 
—that is, butadiene and styrene—but the 
method of operation is different. In the 
new process, latex production is a con- 
tinuous performance instead of a batch 
operation. Butadiene and styrene are 
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ler and 


1ofta 
s out the ( end like 
i tube. Pilot plants are 
ition an process 1S 
ommercia evelopment. 
@ Tygon Tubing. Har e or flex- 
t extreme highly 
raslo ected by 
ana I tne corro- 
olvents ! t ibject to 
ibber a ( tirely non- 
iffect flav« r colors— 
It has g { dielectric 
good ft purposes 
fle ble, sturdy, al highly cor 
tubing 1 equired AS 
tubing is concerned, it 
De CceSSOI 


Fertilizers. Wallace S. 


e / iquid 


Moreland, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Rutgers University, de- 
clares “Changing from dry to 
liquid fertilizers would increase 
America’s annual tomato crop by 
from 200,000 to 500,000 tons, and 
would increase its sweet-potato 


crop by from 10 to 20 million bush- 


els.” Liquid fertilizer is simply a 
fertil- 


less 


solution of any commercial 


ize! These solutions cause 
plant injury because the roots are 
One back-yard tomato 
grower sets an ordinary flower pot 
in the soil between plants, and once 
a week fills it with water in which 
he drops a tablespoon of a well- 
fertilizer. The seepage 
through the hole in the bottom of 
the pot does the trick. 


not burned. 


known 


@® Sawdust As Food. From a ton of 


0d waste possible to 

pounds of hig le protein 

or 50 gallons of 

fo Svi ibbe! pro 

ey have ber doing it in 

e Nether is, and Ger 

e time Now two refugee 

Erwin M. Schaefer and Dr. 

rd er, who were ost respon- 


holler” proc 


he United States at the 
I lucts Laborato at Madison, 
They obtain 1d sugar by 


O which is the fermented 


yhol or to a prote n.* 

@ Sodium Lactate for Burn Shock. 
Whilk tervenous injections of blood 
nain the approved treatment 


Columbia University 
1 that the 


Ss i 


scien 


drinking of large 


1iounts of dilute sodium lactate solu 

often as much as ten quarts in the 

-4 hours, is a lifesaver until plasma 

be ad nistered and of great bene- 

f hen taken with it. Lactic acid could 

be kept in the home for such eme! 
Pencie it is plentiful a cheap. 


recently me 
complete ail 
wrapped in 


overseas ship 


® Machine ‘Skin.’ U: 
chanical parts and 
have 


the like fo 


even 


plane ¢€ rines been 


e yw comes a new ethyl-cellulose 
ticlike material which is ap 
*See VW Wood Win the War?, by Egon 

( ‘ E ROTARIAN, J ary, 1943. 





plied by dipping the parts or machines 
into a hot solution ich soon sets into 
a tough, skinlike coat that shuts out ait 
and moisture. Parts so protected can be 
dumped into the water and later sal- 
vaged. By cutting the film with a knife 
it can be readily peeled off Not now 
available for civiliar se, it can be put 
down as one of the blessings to come 


with peace 


@ Rust 


Inhibitor. Protecting radiators 


and other iron-piped systems from rust 
is now made yx le by a new antirust 
powder whic 1 to work equally 
well with any nd of water, antifreeze, 
or combinations of metals. Two ounces 
of the powder is all that is used for an 
automobile radiator, and it does not af- 
fect the hose or other parts of the sys- 


tem 


@ Vi-precipitinogen. Dr. S. S. Bhatna 


gar, of India, reports the discovery of 


certain mysterious substances that cause 


the development of antibodies within 


the human orga! n which destroy the 
germ and poison of typhoid fever. This 
new substance which is injected, is 
called “Vi-precipitinogen.” It seems to 


powel o increase the produc 


chief 


have the 


} 


tion of antibodies, man’s natural 


defense against such a disease These 
antibodies are a ivS produced, but to 
find something that will hasten thei 


production is important in curing and, 


more importan preventing typhoid 


tever. 


@ Liquid Gloves. 
the hands with a new 


Sponging or brushing 
quick-drying liq 
uid called neofilm or dipping them into 
that 
irritations 


it leaves a visible glove 
fron 


handling 


protec ts 


the skin infection and 


due to corrosive chemicals or 


to fumes 


@ Reading in the Dark. 


red ‘“‘Plastacel fluorescent 


rhe new orange 
pla stic en 


velope makes it possible to read descrip 


tive material within under the “black 
light” of near-ultraviolet rays. Besides 
holding and iminating maps, charts, 


or photograp!| the envelopes provide a 


virtually inexhaustible writing pad 


SINCE be erased and 
the = ‘ ( \ ‘ \ 
ib \ f tl ! ( nvelope 
IS rl il I \\ ( Or 
in ¢ \ { t he ICK 
light 


@ More Chickens Quicker. A year- 
long study in chicken, duck, and 
turkey hatcheries and feeding sta- 
tions has demonstrated that ultra- 
violet rays reduce poultry mortality 
by 68 percent. With 60 percent of 
chick mortality occurring within 
the first 16 days, the germ-killing 
of short ultraviolet help re 
Moreover, the vitamin 
D wave lengths step up the grow- 
ing time of young birds—a doubly 


rays 
duce losses. 





important factor when feed is 
scarce. 
@ Neotlex, Container Lining A water 


soluble, rubberlike substance which may 
be spraved or otherwi e applied to paper 
rendering them 


tight, hi 


cartons and Hags 


powde! and even liquid been 


announced The coating is said to re 
main flexible inder all conditions and 
proof against the action of practically 


all solvents. Cheap and easily applied it 


should fill a great ! 


nee 


@ Plastic 
“plioflex,” 


Tires. 
the new vinyl-vinylidene 


chloride copolymer, can be produced in 


any quantity. One rubber company has 


already made tires from it that ran 8,000 


miles on the first trial Plioflex can be 


vulcanized as the tire is made, and is not 


affected by sunlight olvent and high 


temperatures which ruin natural rubber. 


@ Indian Medicine The Indian medi 
cine man’s old tricl f binding macet 
ited leeks or ippurating wound eems 
at last to have food sclrentih back 
ground. A Ru an scientist reports that 


all members of the allium family, which 


includes onio1 lee] garlic, and othet 
bad-smelling vegetable of thi group 
possess an ou which i not only highly 
germicidal, but hig penetrating and 
healing Soon, no doubt, it will be on 


the market 








BUG BOMBS for boys in battle zones under- 


go the bubble test. After air is forced into 
the cans, they are submerged in water. If 
a single bubble rises from a bomb, it is re- 


jected, while its air-tight mates continue 
their production-line journey to be filled with 
an insecticide which will rid fighters’ tents 
and fox holes of disease-carrying insects 
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Rotory Clubs 
5,196 


Rotarians 
225,350 


Rotary 








Youth Led and A double por tior 
Fed by Rotary 


Rotary goodwill wa 
served up fo 6 
high-school seniors of PAWLIN¢ NY 

recently when their Rotarian p 


took them on an educational 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA. Surprise 
on their Rotary-guided trip ro 
vided by MONTREAL Rotarians, who ga 


a luncheon in honor of the visito 


Now Johnny, Too, How to arouse 


Talks ‘Postwar’ nv’s interé n po 
war matters 1 1 De 


agogical problem that perplexe 

a high-school teacher. But Rot 
Woopstock, ON’ 

fied it. They set up a county-wide 


CANADA, have 


torical contest with “The Postwar \W 


As I Would Like It to Be a the top. 








x ~- “Sas 


G. I. JOE finds rooms for his wife, with 
the aid of the Arcadia, Calif Rotary 
Courtesy Center. Helping him is the man 
ager, Mrs. F. H. Carruthers, wife of a Ro 
tarian, who has handled 3,000 such cases 





for discussion. Four zone conte 
liminary to the finals, got evet ) g 
ster in the county to thinking ( 


awards for the winners spurred then 
devote “a great deal of time and « 


in the preparation of manuscript 


When postwa O 


projects get 1e1 


Plan Their Work; 
Will Work Plan 


way in GUNNISON, 
CoLo., they'll be gauged to actual com 
munity needs. The local Rotary Club 
has taken the public pulse in so scien 
tific a manner that the success of those 
projects is assured. Questionnaires sen 
to the people of the community elicited 
proposals on projects to be undertaken, 
as well as suggestions on how they 
should be financed and managed 
piled results of the survey give a clea 
cut indication of what future action 
should be. 


Rotarians of Cape 
town, South Africa 
recently helped to fill 
a “Hall of Treasures” for the city’s “I 

berty Cavalcade,” a war-fund = drive 
From all parts of town attractive articles 


Treasure Trove 
Ups War Fund 


42 















collected for the treasure hall 


purchase prices upped the war 


) (ie iw) 
I little more than a year and a half 
e Rotary Club of CRANFoRD, N. J. (38 
bers) as purchased $21,300 worth 
ff war bonds. The Club is currently en 
ed in another bond drive 


Pictou ls New— Youngsters grow up 


Comes Through betore you Know It 
and so do young Ro 
) rake the Rotary Club of 
( N. 5., CANADA, aS a Case in point. 
\W a vear of receiving its charter, 


e Picrou Club (34 members) raised 


ore than S4.000 for Community Serv 


There are few places 


Men of Wheel 
Aid Soldier Weal ™“ here Rotary’s 


cogged wheel symbo 
tional understanding more 


| t} 


i interna 
lan in CHELTENHAM, ENG- 
) Wearing their Rotary buttons 
Rotarians attend each meeting of 
\merican-British Club, where they 
e American Red Cross in creating 
» among servicemen of 
A part of each Tuesday 
presided over by a Ro 


given over to discussion of 





International coupled wit! ( 
selected Rotary Club. The word 
toast were forwarded to the ele 
Club in a friendly letter that st 
rtance of internationa 
tanding and goodwill Just ho 
cessful the project has been 
denced in the recent publicat 
booklet which contains nearly 15 
ments of appreciation which the 
PORT Club has received from al] « 


world 


Youth on Prowl? EUREKA Spr 


House Its Howl! ARK.. is a S 
resort. During \ 


ter months there was little to 


night-prowling youngsters except a } 
hall, an all-night cafe, and a om 
picture theater. But all that is 

now since the local Rotary Club ai 
ized its Youth Service Committees 


raise funds for a recreational cent 
Rotarians and other townsfolk ‘‘c Dy} 
in” generously and bought a desert 
bowling alley Now teen-age vout 
meet there twice a week for supery 
evenings of fun and fellowship 
idea was so successful that the Rot 
Club built and equipped a concrete 
nis court for the youngsters Hay 


provided equipment valued at SS00 


i I 




























Anglo-American relationships. Late 
there are recreation and refreshments 
Through coéperation, Rotary and the 
American Red Cross “have laid in one 
a solid foundation for Anglo-Amer 
solidarity and understanding.” 


1 V1 
0 ! 


Cast Toast on Building close. 


Water—lIt Returns friendships with 
Clubs the world 


around was a project undertaken three 
vears ago by members of the Rotary 
Club of NEwport, ENGLAND. They used 
the simple device of concluding each 


luncheon meeting with a toast to Rotary 


VOLUNTEER nurses, thes¢ 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Rotarians 
deftly make up a bed wit! 
the patient right in it. A 
its only one of the mar 
tasks they perform in reliev 
ing manpower shortage at 
local hospital. They are (left 
to right) Franz Sigel, Willia 
J. Schleiter, and Leo Gerstle 


CREWS of Rotarians like 
George W. Both (left) an 
S. L. Angell spend four 
hours an evening polishing 
dishes, performing hundreds 
of other important time- anc 
manpower-saving services 
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i other businessmen 


THEY SING “for the love of it,”’ this group of Eugene, Oreg., Rotarians an 

















al ( 1 " ~% ; . 
who call themselves the Gleemen. The proceeds of their West Coast concerts go to charity 
varie 
n’s hond 
y elne 
t ) l 
( é 
dish ¢ 
Y pre 
it D 
ODS 
CO* 
~ lt¢ 
t is \ 
ves 
‘HITCHING” was made easy for servicemen travelling the busy Boston Post Road when mem 
bers of the Saybrook, Conn., Rotary Club renovated this shack into a modern “pick-up” station 
ins } 
es ( 
el alt 
| Ih ST 


tors. a Ro 

! Ssponsol 
lallad 
eWiwed on 
meeting 


held eacl 





ROTARIAN crews man the San Francisco, 
Calif., U.S.O. center at regular intervals, and 
recently their volunteer staff was led by Ro 


tary’s 1943-44 international President, Charles 
L. Wheeler, and Mrs. Wheeler. They pre 
sented birthday t servicemen 


cakes o two 





inary pro 
of lovalty 
and con 
lamentary 
in publi 
with su 


son ide 
Club of 
Dration of 

Hon 


the Club's 


Vn-to-earth 
ong been 


both sides 








the recent 


as guests of the Huntsville, Tex., Rotary Clul 


“NEIGHBORS, yes-—friends, too,” reads the 
sign on this bus which carried Rotarians of see item 
Puebla, Mexico, on a recent three-day visit along the border are pron 


{ 


Clubs all 
ting friendshir 


It's typical of how 


entertain 

















er ry embe of the given by the Rotary Club in the 


LE. Tex Rotal Club for their This year 55 football. basketba 
! g of PUEE VIEXICO ball, and track stars were ents 
representatives of nine Latin the dinner, which was served 
é can countries came fror H« rON girls of the school’s home-ecor 
é litial Rotarv bane et, and p el 
i H I ILLE joined \ ! uC 
in the three-day round of activ ‘Too Many Cooks...’ al . 


noring the visitor from PUEBLA Not in This Club! have made e¢ 




















| 
f 
f 
e Pure S se] yY ylaque cners <« 
| eH VILLE Club expressing their \NSELMO, CALIF., Rotarians. E 
| for the sincere an effective [ embers do the cooking 
| T eater é yee! e ( ips 
More Hands Pan-American Day is 
| : Rotary Events Calendar | 
| across the Border 
i but Dou LR July 3—Board of Directors of Rotary 
| forgotten it. Thev cel International meets in Chicago | 
Y est of good-neighbo) July 7, 8—Magazine Committee meets | 
| | n this vear. Honored guests fo n Chicago. 
on re Rotarians in Lhe 
| . . mn \c 4 PRIETA MEXICO Ofi 
| i PERUVIAN Consul Alberto Perez-Saez (left ond 
: } Ss ce on the conti ter vait on the table and 
presents a quinine tree, gift of the Rot poke « ' 
| ' Club of Lima, to Miami, Fla., Rotarians, who hich Rotary had made in buil« ( Evidence of membe 
| ‘ ‘ ‘ i i l 
| will line their new Alameda de Jas Americas endl elations throughou the i ies in the whole series of | 
| with trees from each Latin-American country erica eetings that have chalked 
| ( or a of NUEVO LAREDO, MEXICO e) ittendance 
i] 
mored guests of LAREDO. TEx 





hen their Club recent cele Every Member When a ' ; 





ee a Blood Donor of the Red ¢ 
ood I 
| Cozad Scrappers Preparing t ge a : Det eh tly, more 
I Teach Wiggins crap-iIron <¢ Ve r¢ ere n the nit co 
| ent Ro n y a 1 ¢ ne a ¢ 
: \I thumbed throug) hac] nettec S pints of ood. The ¢ 
| ( ly he Novembe 4 I oO oversub he its « 
| f¢ d the p | } , . 
/ c t ( aes D I cer move ¢ 
| | : uccessful da f ( 1 ent e mobile ! 
D, NEBR Understuc 9 el! g to do the b 
C laved Dv Cozal Rota } 


é Ve of the Wiaains Club stage What of Future? Curious about 
, ; scrap-lron show—a_ 50-to Club Takes Pulse “W@r ana pos 








) mn! itus Rot 
I cted neir ow 
: : ’ po Re S wed that 4 
Athletes Honored The Rotary ( hb of 
am 1 — Pp eC! vere « Y on f ane i 
| at Club Feast VOR MANNOCE, FA ina the <oan. SO mare 
conducts its own ‘ ero € war, ov | 
} ect 1 for 1 1] } t ame and the rest e] 
* . e€ ( on ( iocal Nig! ( Oo 
| PROTEGES of the Philadelphia, Pa., Rotary 5 ad ty is to portwar .b 
i . ~~ é . ’ } want } +1 OVs ( S | St < NUSINE 
| Club, these Chinese Naval students are taken whe Bach - st ‘ | > ne, t think the 
. t tt re? , . Jpeil} , : rospe Zé ercen t! IK ere 
on varied educational tours throughout the ¢ no report for drill ¢ any f i “lot 
: : ' ‘ , 2 , ‘ » prosperity 26 percent Sale 1OUs 
| city, a gesture in international friendship é eams are invited to a banque : es 
nemplovment na the remainade 
ce a S | l ye wetweel 
Amand Per 
Greet 18 Greeting 
new Clubs w 
New Clubs! , lub 
nave recen 
ceived thel ( arters from Rotary | 
ternational They are Waterford-D 
tor Mich.; Panadura, Cevlon: Ti 
vellv, India: Murten, Switzerland: M 


cay Venezuela; Smithfield, N. ¢ 


Placerville, Calif.; Sycamore, Ill.; Daw 
son. Ga Marshall, Minn.: Westp« 


| New Zealand; Spindale, N. C.: New He 
| land, Pa Hallstead-Great Bend, Pa 
Fast Petersburg, Pa.; Blacksburg, S. C 
Catfore England; Mombasa Ker 
Tt) + | | 
| i i a i i tla 


Two Clubs Observe This month mi 
1e 25th ann S 
25th Anniversary the 25th am a 


of the organiza 








rove 


the Rotary Clubs at SANDUSKY, OHIO. a! 
at SrurGis, MicH. Congratulations! 
High praise has come to the Rota 


Club of BELorT, Wis... on the hands 





SEMIFINALISTS in championship play, this hockey team was sponsored by the Rotary Club silver-covered booklet commemorating 
of Leaside, Ont., Canada. Rotarians say the you 


igsters are their ““ambassadors-at-large.” its 25th anniversary celebration 
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en, when he returns to Argen 
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Kerrville ‘Quads.’ W. A. JoHNsSON, new 


editor of L e Spore the t 


publication of 


the Rotary Club of Kerrville, Tex., has 
lone a bit of nvestigating He find 
that four of the 55 members of his Club 
were born in September and all rf 
them on the 25th of the month 


Encore. One good term deserves an 
ther That's the wav members of the 
Rotary Club of Trenton nN. para 
phrase the old say It expresses thei 
feelings about their Club Secretary 
CHARLES F. WINDHA After they had 


reélected him Secretary for another yeat 


recently, ‘nted him with a gif 


in appreciation of | service for the 


past 20 veal 
Institute. A Greater Miami Inst 


ledicated to winning the war and the 





peace, was stag recently at Miami, 
Fla 


90 local and national 


under the sponsor 


ship of more than 
organizations Ro 


tarians Who as headline speakers played 


a prominent role were CHARLES L. CLEM 
Miami Bea 


Evans, of Salt Lake City; 


l the Rev. RicHarp 


WALTER D 


ENTS, of 


Heap, of Montclair, N J.. a Past Presi 
lent of Rotary International; Dr. Joun 
| HoLtpswortH, of Miami; JAmMes P 
Pope, of Knoxville, Tenn.:; and Dr. Rus 


FLL A. WILLIA in honorary membe) 
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i Maco Gia a i tourtl 1) rhe 
THOMA i Pa Pre ent of the Ro 
iry Club of Tennil Ga. And nm JOHN 
M.. their fathe ‘ Ma-do Pre ent 
fthe B eR ( 

‘Oldest Mayor.” W. I. Seat, of Tre 
al le ) ‘ 
being the ‘ VMavo n e United 
State i ) ‘ { rT ! est 
Rotaria He ) Lie enc ‘ 
ecent lf ad lL) ! Conference " 
Nashville lent where TAMI | 
CONKLIN, of Hut n Kan the i 
Director of Rotat Internationa ina 
R. L. McbBripe, J Li | y ‘ 
1945-44 Dist G ( col ted 
It (See ( st \ 1 








POTARIAN Seat is oldest Mayor (see item) 
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LADIES’ BONNETS were the topic of the hour 
at the recent meeting of Rotarians at Los 
Angeles, Calif. when 300 attended the 
“Breakfast at Sardi’s’ radio program. Milton 
L. Chapman, of Ontario, Calif., 1943-44 Dis 





trict Governor, is wearing the coy number 
with ribbony loops, while Carlos M. Collignon 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, Vice-President of Ro 
tary International, views his sailor model 
Tom Breneman, “emcee,” is holding the “mike.’ 
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held office tor ten vears, } te ! tf London, Ont., Canada recently 
again next vear. elected president of the headmasters sec- 
on of the Ontario Educational Associa- 
Beavers. That’s what Rotari: of tion CHARLES Epison, former Gov- 
Jonesboro, Ark., seem to be bu ernor of New Jersey and an honorary 
for out of a Club membership of 62 (in member of the Rotary Club of West 
cluding 12 honorary members) fout Orange, N. J., has been elected national 

chairman of United China Relief 
ROTARIAN MICHAEL BAKER, JR., of Roches 
le Pa., is chairman of the planning 
committee of the American Public 

\\ LSsor tion 


Service Award. ris SPEAKER. base 


famed “gray eagle,” has long been 
terested in helping crippled young 
é and as a result of his outstanding 


contributions to community planning 





JONESBORO'’S four Silver Beavers (see item 


members have been presented the Silver 
Beaver Award, one of the highest honors 
in Boy Scouting. Winners for 1943 were 
Dr. RALPH SLOAN and Eric Rocet vhile 
Me. H. LApp was given the award in 
1942 and D. B. Aycock in 194 (The 
four appear in that order, from left to 
right, in the cut.) Eight other membe 

of the Club are active in Scouting 


Jonesboro Rotarians wonder if a) ther 
Rotary Club of 62 members can beat 
record? 


TRIS SPEAKER (left) receives a Crippled 


Honors. Ricuarp EF. Vernor, of Chi vhildren Service Award for 1944 (see item 
cago, Ill., a Past Director of Rotary In 
ternational, is the newly elected presi for their welfare, he has been presente 
dent of the National Fire Protection As the Distinguished Service Award of the 
sociation .. Dr. James K. QUIGLEY, a Society for Crippled Children of Cuya 
member of the Rotary Club of Rochester, hoga County, Ohio He received the 
N. Y., has been awarded the 1944 Albert award at a recent meeting of the Rotary 
David Kaiser Medal of the Academy of Club of Cleveland (see cut), of which 
Medicine for his work in the field of he is a member. The presentation was 
maternal welfare and obstetrical pro ade by RorarRiAn F. T. McGuire, JR 
cedures. ... W. A. McWILLIAMS, Imme (right, in photo), president of the So 


diate Past President of the Rotary Club ciety for Crippled Children, whi 





irms (with Rotarians in executive 
es) which fly the ‘E’ flag, 16 which 


WU’ for excellence in war production. 





Flemington, N. J. ROTARIAN ARTHUR 


‘E’ Winners 


Cooper-Hessemer Corp.. Grove F'ORAN i . 
City, Pa. Rorarians JAMES E. Browy, Globe American Corp., Kokomo, 
C. Frep Firnian, and MICHAEL C. Pol Ind. Rorarian ALDEN P. CHESTER 
LOCK Hesse-E-rsted Iron Works, Port- 
Union Forging Co., Endicott, N.Y. land, Oreg. RorariaAN KENNETH B 
RorarRiaANs Epwarp B. Furr) ind ALI 
C. W. WATERMAN Lake Shore Engine Co., Iron 


Mountain, Mich. ROTARIAN LOUIE 


Weirton Steel Co., Philadetphia, 


Pa, RovrariAN Ropert B. Sanp VERETTI 
Mercer Tube & Mfz. Co., Sharon, 
‘M’ Winners Pa. RoOTARIANS LYNN DAVENPORT and 
JOHN | SHOOK 


Air Preheater Corp., Wellsville, 
N. ¥. Rorartan JOSEPH WAITK 

Beau it Iron Works Co,, Beau- 
mont, Tex. ROTARIAN J GLENN 
Pontrious 


Monarch Forge & Machine Works, 
Oreg. ROTARIAN CHas. J 








Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, ROTARIAN JAMES L, PAXTON, JR. 
Dayton, Ohio, ROTARIAN W™ B Stetson-Ross Machine Co., Seattle, 
ANDERSON Wash. RoTARIAN WILMOr?r T. PRITCHARD 
R. D. Cole Miz. Coe., Newnan, Ga. Steves Sash A Door Co., San An- 
Rorarians E. G. Cour, Bryan Back tonio, Tex. ROTARIAN Davip Pipes 
BURN, E. G. Corr, Jr... Henry D. Sar STEVES 
GENT, and FLEMING JONES Webster - Brinkley Co. Seattle, 
Davis Engineering Corp., Elisa- Wash. ROTARIAN RUSSELL S. CALLOW 
beth, N. J. ROTARIAN FRANK F. KUNCA Young Iron Works, Seattle, Wash 
Forhan Foundry & Mia. Cea. RovTARIAN Pau. J. ISAACSON 
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BERT M. HIGLEY, 1943-44 President 
Cleveland Rotary Club, offered 
ulations. The Cleveland Club was 
ner of the award in 1943. 


Soccer Hero. From Lima, Per 
city of FERNANDO CARBAJAL, Past ] 
dent of Rotary International, comes 
ruroO CALISTO, JR., first-year man 
| S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 


““PLEBI CALISTO won a berth on 
Navv’'s undefeated soccer team, of 
SAM GORSLINE, JR., son of Distr 


ERNOR SAMUEL G. GORSLINE, of B 
Creek, Mich., was also a membe} 
“End Ball” during June Wee! 
Academy, SENOR CALISTO Was esco 
Miss Mary GORSLINE, a sister of hi 


nate 


Transplanted. Remember the chs 
ful countenance of CapTaIn BeENnro> 
DreECKER and the transplanted Rot: 
wheel in the Solomons which appea 
as the frontispiece of THE RorTarian 
June? Now comes word of furthe 
tary fellowship in the South Pacific 
New Guinea—with a grass hut as he 
quarters. MaJsor A. W. BEEMAN, a me 
ber of the Rotary Club of Belling! 
Wash., reports that the fellowship the 


is truly international. Other Rotari 





« oe Sw tuk 


oa ee 





ROTARIANS gather in New Guinea (see item 


who reported at the hut within thres 
weeks included Mayor Stacy W. CLap! 
of Pomona, Calif.; Masor Tep S. Ki 
BALL, of Glendale, Calif.; FiLicur Lu 
TENANT CARL W. SCHAEFFER, Of Graftor 
Australia; Captain J. B. Perrin, of De 
CAPTAIN J. F. Morrison, of 
Armidale, Australia; and Captain W. | 
WILLIAMSON, of St. Louis, Mo. Severa 


ver, Colo.;: 


of them are doctors. They perform ope! 
ations standing in mud in leaking tents 
through which clouds of insects sw 
in the beams from the headlights of 
jeep. The fellowship of Rotary means ; 


great deal to them in their far-flung field 


Antidote. 
been practically stopped in its tracks 
the Middle River area of Baltimore, and 


Juvenile delinquency has 


a good many of the thanks go to JAMES 
Kk. Copy, Chairman of the Community 
Service Committee of the Middle River 
Rotary Club 
projects in the neighborhood, Rotarian 
Copy believed he saw a way to avoid the 


Manager of war-housing 


increasing flurry of juvenile delin- 
quency. As a starter, he provided 


THE ROTARIAN 






















































—_ IARIAN | Bb . ‘e ! Latchstring Out. ‘ 
B. C., Cana tho ym the f Rot a é 
Swedish Clubs Meet at Lund ack’ s Nika + dae ' ie 
By Wirele coun in Ca . red ] f e] f Rotary ( 
Stockholm, May 22.—The R tary Clubs the Ogop , presente I there ror | BUSS ,* ill 
f Sweden have held their I!th annual leaflet for fa sea ent that to S Gre I ne ¢ ‘ \ pita 
trict Conference, this time in the ] ge in lo note ‘ ‘ ) é 
uthern city of Lund. Kurt Belfrage Internat il Se e | e of D 
Jent of the Stockholm Stock Ex- Never Knew. HH. A. Hopkins, arte tric l ‘ R iN Dov 
hanae. was made District Governor for member! q if , R \I ; 1, e Pre p , 
year 1944 45 _ The number of Ro- Club of § ( \ iS no ated eve ( | ed State he 
tarians in Sweden is now 2,150 Cin of t ss ieee ine imerteabios ; We wa 
Conference On Canada ne totary's etfo 
e never ki ynor had beer can be ot ‘ I rte wiona 
hol vities bestower 10 Hi ( 1 De ince ind peace in 
ol nitic itional troit rj ‘ er omina He c 
ne we al i tion THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
‘ the GC | Marti 
t ft ot | t 
new lo pat 
e Boys’ ( \ ‘ i 
i rent ) l l 
and fu lel ji 
j 
Company oney to 
eW site, t Vliddle Rivet 
nished ( om, and 
rroup ec equip 
ary Ro Copy was 
of the ne b—named 
CoO npan e club, by 
e first 1 he ing 
I r e Boys 
i 
\uthors e 1944 bier edition of WEST COAST Forum participants (left to right): W. H. Atherton, commander, Ameri 
€! R sued by can Legion; Charles L. Wheeler, 1943-44 President, Rotary International; A. J. Falk 
cational n Rotary president, San Francisco Chamber; D. B. Rice, president, Kiwanis International 
press In ire the names 
| n lawve classified fl see t e 
etariat of Rotary Interna Specific Charter’ Is Forum Topic 
laska Bern Canada 
New fount ! and the L 
of Ameri e group's ATE last year the heads of four in Francisco Chambe = 
ees is composed of Ropres fluential organization the Ameri stead 
eo Mas teas W. REIN can Legiol Kiwanis International Among the ) t ‘ di 
oo. TI Ciarence 7 Rotary International, and the Cham cussed at the S | forum 
: ui Vo Reveries at bet ot Commerce ot the United were 
ipson P Co.. $1) States—met in San Francisco, Cali \ postwar fede ( f natior 
the nen of R reir i oe fornia, and ied a joint call for and a permane nternation court 
Oo Hill WN Ro united action in “the prosecution of so empowered that international 
the wal nad he establishment oft aw vill become t operative 
firm foundation for the peace that The maintenance of an interna 
is to follow Since that time the tional police force to serve vith a 
tersely stated objectives of the “Spe minimum of interference in affair 
cific Charte1 which they drew up that are purely national in charac 
have been the basis for many group tel In maintaining peace ind ot 
discussions by men of labor, agricul det 
ture, industry, the arts, and the pro Freer world trade 
fessions thro ighout the world No An all-out progran of Coop wion 
one objective has created more in employment rehabilitation, espe 
widespread interest than that which cially with respect to men and 
calls, in part, for the maintenance of women in service 
“personal liberty, to plan, work, and Later in Chicago President Charle 
live without fear of exploitation L. Wheeler participated in anothet 
from any source.” radio forum in whie the Specifi 
anand 2943-44 It was further to clarify this ob Charter was again the focus of con 
jective that the Charter’s four orig siderable discussion. He was joined 
inators were recently asked to dis in this colloquy a regular broad 
cuss “the future of the free-ente cast of the Northwestern University 
prise system in the United States Reviewing Stand originating in the 
and throughout the world” in a for WGN studios in Chicago—by Pren 
um conducted jointly by the Cham tice Cooper, Governor of the State 
ber of Commerce and the Commer of Tennessee and an honorary Ro 
cial Club of San Francisco. Only tarian, and by Ben Dean, treasurer 
three were able to attend -the p esi of Kiwanis International Modera 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Com tor was James H. McBurney, dean of 
an : merce was in Russia at the time the school of speech of Northwest 
S “Victory V” medallion t office, devised Adcton 3. Falk. president of thie Gan aie Canines . 
the Rotary Club of Penge, England, has : — ee j P 
en worn by Club Presidents since 1926. S 
xardiner wore it in the 1943-44 Rotary year. 
1944 17 





























PRESIDENT WHEELER'S table at a dinner: Left to right—President-Elect Wells, Mrs. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Harris, President Wheeler, Mrs. Wells, and President Emeritus Paul P. Harris. 


Rotary Consults the Compass 


[Continued from page 29} 


medal of the Heraldic Order of ¢ Past President Tom J. Davis, of Butte 
Colon for “service to mankin Montana, presented an “International 
Paul was followed by Jean—the sprite Kaleidoscope at the following eve- 
ly Scottish lass who as his helpmeet ning’s session. It consisted of five-min 
has endeared herself for ( o Ro f | on wartime problems of six 
tarians around the world f too ountrie Speakers were Director John 
spoke of the future—and ha espe llott, of Wellington, New Zealand; Kish 
cially warm word of welcome f roji, of Jamshedpu India iedy 
ing ladies from Latin Ameri cle of Stockholm, Swede G. H 
Later in the program, \\ Chinese Vice-Cons " ‘ O1 
dimmed and as a bugle soun fo Louisiana, a nephew of Inco 
U.S. Marines, in dress unifo f Director C. T. Wang, of ¢ ing 
down the central aisle ane l \ W. Pett Past President of f 
basket of flowers before the t Club of Changsna, ¢ Direc 
Candelabra were lighted, ai é os M. Collignon, of Guadalajara 
glow Director Bart N. Peak, of Lexing and Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, 
ton, Kentucky, paid reverent tribute t ( i, The Philippines, a Past Vice 
Rotarians who have given the r Pre lent of Rotary tnternational, 
their countries. Then came G ( n to thousands a the last man off 
Hovey singing They Have N« ) 
and taps ough “wartime austerit flavored 








DIRECTOR Bart N. Peak, of Lexington, Ky. delivers an eloquent tribute to the Rotarians who, 
either in civilian life or military service, have given their lives to their countries. 
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the program, the Convention 
fused with Rotary fellowship pe 
fied by dynamic President Whe 
smile and his earnestness set the ¢ 
tional key for this reunion yw he 
cause of its size, was conducive t« 
acquaintance. 

Optimism also pervaded the gat 
and tnat lt was solidly based was 


to all who heard the report of Ge 


Secretary Philip Lovejoy. Rota 
tistically speaking, is at an all-time 
with 5,196 Clubs having a co 
nembership of 225,300. The yea 


14 Na seen 144 new Clubs o 


six of them being announced d a 
Convention. ; 
Open discussion marked ses 
the Council on Le gislation, whic! 
fered its recommendations on pre 
legislation for action by the Conve 
Thirteen proposals were considers 
The proposal for a Fifth Object 
tary Was considered as withdraw: 
considered as withdrawn, but refe 
to the Board of Directors, was the 
posal to moadalty present require 
for dropping the classification whe 
Rotarian becomes a senior active 
pa ervice membdel 
‘he Convention did not adopt f 
posal for a cabinet for District Gi 
ne 
\dopted were proposals to re Se 
cedure for appointment of Coun 
¢ lation members (as amended 
modify voting-by-mail procedure 
Board; to make the Magazine Con 
tee a Standing Committee (as ame 
ed) to ave the Sec retary s tel 
ofhce O con ently wilt ¢ 
r i (as amended) and t 
d the 1936 Resolution autho 
experiment with outpost members 
Debated at length was the Prop - 
Resolution to amend the 1928 Res . 
tion which had specified that a pei 
nent home for Rotary should be locat 
in Chicago It was amended to re 
“located anywhere in the Rotary wo! 
The Convention transferred to the R 
tary Foundation the Relief Fund f 
War-Affected Rotarians (slightly mo 





than $100,000), to be earmarked for ¢ 


penditure as previously provided 





additional $150,000 of Rotary S gene 
surplus fund was transferred to tl 
Foundation, bringing its total resourc 
close to $500,000. 

Objectives for the Foundation are cd 
scribed in the following Resolution, p 
posed by the Board, and adopted by 


Convention: 


lt is resolved by Rotary International 


sembled at its 46th Annual Convention thi 
we, the delegates, assembled in Conventio! 
declare that the principal of the Foundatio 
should remain inviolate, except for contrib 
tions earmarked for specific purposes, a! 
now emphasize the use of the income fro 
t trust for the attainment of certain Das 
objectives in order to help develop a bette 
safer, and saner civilization. 

1 That in addition to the monies in th 
fund earmarked for war-affected Rotaria 
such portion of the income of the Found: 
tion as may be found necessary shall be use 
for such relief. 


tha 
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ILEY LONG, Chairman WELCOMER. "Stan’:Clague, TEXAN Walter R. Jenkins “TOM” Sutton presiding at the Council on Leg 
committee President of the Host Club. Convention song leader islation. Secretary Philip Lovejoy is at his right 
oO rf the e of the Puerto Rico (65) Hobart, Australia; Minerva, Ohio 9) Portsmouth. Ohio 
ed to DPD ¢ the regu 1 1 
‘tarv Inte! t to help (76) Burwood, A tralia; (S9) Bombay, (161) Hardinsbure. Ky (162) I low 
nt ere Ro India: (90) Caleutta. India: (100) Hilo Kv.; (163) Lewisb renn (1G4) Re 
ppressed o1 pped 
tion of the me of the Hawaii; (101) Kel na, B. C., Canada form, Ala (165) A ell rkdale, Ga 
irlv be use he estab 
bs in new te ‘ where (104) San Jose, Calif (105) Oroville, (167) Miami Beach, Fla (168) Sudbury 
be 1 yur é f« the pro — . . . 
chaan ened slit Calif.; (107) Hawthorne Calit (10S) Ont... Canada (169) Woo oc} Ont 
ler to pro! the Fourth Covina, Calif (110) St Anthony Canada; (170) Mont We \\ d, Ont 
a portior come of 
be used in a ‘ r better Idaho; (111) Phoenix Ariz (112) Canada; (172) Morri N.Y (174) Gran 
d Oper ong the 2 me . 
as Aaa a ace, ent gat Ta White Sulphur Springs, Mont.; (113) La ville and Scarsdal Y. (tie): (175) 
rnational | aan nding in Junta, Colo (115) Portales, N Mex.: Port Allegany Pa (176) Wavnesburg 
here they |! ( ot been de 
rough sche for the (116) Cardston Aita., Canada: (117) St Pa.: (177) Lock Haven, Pa (179) Birds 
nge of ? . > 
rtion of tl ‘ e of th Paul, Minn.; (119) Wagner, So. Dak boro, Pa.: (182) Boonton, N. J (183) 
otal: alll he + cna ge ay (120) Ansley, Ne (122) Smith Cen Elizabeth, N. J.; (184) Salem, N. J 
of citize ter, Kans.; (124) Newkirk, Okla.: (127) (ISG) Martinsville Va (IS7) Peter 
h go the | of Di Stamford, Tes (129) Corpus Christi burg, Va (ISS) Shelby, N. ¢ (1S9) 
‘ ) Che President Award.” Tex (130) Caldwell, Tex.: (132) Bun Manteo, N. C (190) Sumter a 
irv Club perio. lington, Iowa (154) Bravmer, Mo.; (193) Old Town, Me (195) Sherbrooke, 
promoti e Rotary (136) Claremore, Okla (138) Jonesboro Que., Canada (196) Belmont, Mass.: 
f se ( The 1943-44 winners Ark.; (139) Tallulal La.: (140) Mem (197) Uxbridge, Ma (198) Taunton, 
phis, Tenn (141) Bay Springs, Miss.; Mass.; (199) Westfield, Mass.; (200) 
) ) Glasgow, Scotland: (3) (143) Three Lakes, Wis (144) Fort At Fairfield, Conn 
Y gland: (5) Manchester, Eng kinson, Wis (146) Jacksonville, Il Plans for future Conventions of Ro 
( Cardiff, Wale (23) Piedras (147) Dwight, Ill (148) Villa Grove, tary are as vet unannounced, But a hope 
\ (24) Ma n, Mexico; Ill.; (149) Harrisburg, I] frequently voiced at the 35th, held May 
Cuba ( | Serena, (151) East Jordan, Mich.; (153) Mount 18-22, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
| Managua, N igua, and Clemens, Mich (154) Gary, Ind.; (156) Chicago, is that the 1945 reunion will be 
\ | Salvador; (45) Humacao, Brazil, Ind.; (157) Delta, Ohio: (158) in every way. a Victory Convention! 
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PRANK discussion marked all Assembly forums, attended by the 
Incoming District Governors. Here ‘postwar problems” is the topic 


JuLy, 1944 





SPANISH is the language spoken at this forum 
picture are the leaders back of the table 


in 





Not shown in this 
the foreground 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


the trading-post days down to the ef 
ficient business concern that constantly 
strives to sell better goods at lower 
prices. We have learned a lot from out 
competitors in larger places. Independ 


ents have learned from chain. stores 
Chain stores have learned from. inde 
pendents But our best |e y have 


come from Rotarians like Herbert J 


Taylor, of Chicago, who succeeded in 


hard times by actually applying the prin 
ciples of Rotary to business practice.* 

We have talked publicity for our com 
munity, but have pointed out that con 
munities, like individuals, attract pub 
licity only when they do wort! hile 
things to merit it 

Rotary is now pointing out another 
opportunity to win goodwill and at the 
same time publicize one’s communit n 
the postwar Work Pile plan Here is 
something more than a Second Object 
obligation for Rotarians. It’s a real op 
portunity to prove the truth of the mot 
to “He Profits Most Who Serves Best.’ 
Forgetting self in this service program 


will mark a man as one with community 
spirit, a booster, a builder 


* See Broke in 1933: On Top i 1941 y 
William F VcDermott, He ROTARIAN 
Vareh, 1942 


Radio Markup Overstated 

Thinks Pau. B. Byrum, Rotarian 

Proprietor, Byrum Music Company 

Greenville, South Carolina 

In the May issue of THE ROTARIAN is a 
debate entitled Does Distribution Cost 
Too Much? Colston E. Warne, one of the 
debaters, quotes a list of retail-store 
markups which shows “Radio retailers 
markup SS percent.” 

I have heard some tall stories on the 
radio business. but this one takes the 
prize. I think you should investigate 
and publish a correction, as I expect 
other radio merchants are in Rotary 

I have been in the radio business for 
15 years, and the discount has been 40 
percent until about five years ago; since 
then it has been 40 percent on large 
sets, and small sets 20 to 35 percent on 
sets ranging In price from $9.95 to 
$50 

If you will check with a few radio 
merchants, 1 am sure you will find my 
figures correct, and in fairness to my 
friends and other radio merchants | 
would greatly appreciate a true picture 
of the situation being published, as long 
as it has been brought up. 


Teen-Towns Catch On 
Reports Leroy LARSH 
YMCA Secretary 
Granite City, Illinois 
After the fine article on our com 
munity’s Teen-Town you published in 
the August, 1943, issue of THe RoTaRiAN 
we received numerous requests on how 
to organize a Teen-Town., 
The Division for Delinquency Preven 
tion of the Illinois State Public Welfare 
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Department invited me to instruct the 
staff members of this division on the 
procedures of establishing a Teen-Town 
These field men have organized 68 Teen- 
Towns throughout the State and more 
than 50 are in the process of organiza- 


tion at the present time 


Why Not Name It? 

isks B. A. CARPENTER, Rotarian 

General Farming 

Orlando, Florida 

\ very beautiful picture on the cover 
of the June RorTarRian—but vou don’t 
av where the picture was taken. Don't 


vou think naming it would help ou 


A Vote tor Lake Crosley 
kro \. H. WickKesserc, Rotarian 
Treasurer and General Manager 


ippleton Woolen Mills 


ippleton, Wisconsin 
he front cover of the June RoTARIAN 
makes me think of Lake Crosley in 
Glacier National Park. Might I possibly 
+9 


be co er 


A Vote for Grand Lake 
From Wma. S. BRANCH 

Secretary. Rotary Club 

Orlando, Florida 

Upon viewing the June RoTaRIAN cov 
er this morning, | named it as Grand 
Lake, Colorado. It recalled vividly sev 
eral views in driving around that lake 
and trying to name the mountains by 
which it is enclosed. 

Then |! looked carefully, three times, 
for a mention of it on a magazine page, 
all unsuccessfully If the cover is de 
scribed anywhere, I could not find any 
mention of it So often there is con 
siderable comment on covers showing 
ducks or pheasants Does that mean the 
Rockies are not worthy of notice? 
Hardly, but there is no doubt of there 
being more mighty hunters among Ro 
tarians than mountain climbers. 

Be that as it may, please help me to 
solve this puzzle and advise where John 
Kabel made the striking color photo 


To Rotarians Carpenter Wickesberg, 


Branch, and a score of other inquirers 
John Kabel is in Mexico taking pictures. As 
soon as we get the information, we'll pass il 
on through these columns.—Eds 


Praise for Builders 

From C. A. Pickett, Hon. Rotarian 

1.P.0. 552, c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York 

The April ROTARIAN is most interest 
ing, and my copy has been passed from 
hand to hand and read many, many 
times. We find the article Britain Wiil 
Rebuild Better, by F. J. Osborn, espe 
cially interesting, for some of us have 
visited the places mentioned by Mr. Os- 
born—and those of us who have seen 
those places have paused to say, “Thank 
God!” for those fellow citizens of ours 
who hold the classifications of lumber- 
men, home builders, contractors, and 
home financing. We should be so thank- 
ful for those who have promoted better 
housing in America; theirs has been a 
labor of love, it is true, but at the same 





time they have given us the bes 
ing the world has ever seen. 

If it is possible for you to s¢ 
more than one copy of THE Rora; 
assure you each copy will have 
readers. If it is not possible, | 
sure the one copy I receive wil 
the rounds of many readers. 


Tribute to General Barth 
From ELMorRE H. STaFrorp, Ri 
Insurance Executive 
Rock Island, Illinois 

On page 45 of THE ROTARIAN for 
is a picture of a floral tribute ju 
fore it was placed on the grave of 
eral Charles H. Barth, a former 
ber of our Club who died in an 
crash in Iceland [for Letters te 
the pilot of the plane, see THE Ro 
for Mav]. The memory of General] 
has inspired the following poem: 

GENERAL CHARLES H. BARTH 


Dead in his country’s noble cause, 
His body lies in hero's grave, 

In foreign soil in irctic waste, 

In leeland’s bleak and icebound real 


Service above Self’ his constant ai 
Rotary keeps his memery green 
Warm in the hearts of his country 
He lives enshrined forevermore 


More on Cantinflas 
From Caru A. GLock, Rotarian 
Vice-President, Pacific Signal Co 
Lynwood, California 

The cover picture of THE ROTARIAN {| 
April is quite unusual. Having é 
for several years in the South A 
can countries, and being acquai 
with the character thereon—the c 
dian Cantinflas—so to speak, I viewed 
with a great deal of amusement, 
also did some serious thinking. 

The Editor of Revista Roraria, | 
tary’s Spanish magazine, sees in Cant 
flas [see Latin Americans Chortle 
Cantinflas, by Manual Hinojosa, Aj 
ROTARIAN], who is adored through 
Latin America, a means of helping us t 
understand the lovable character of « 
neighbors to the south. 

When I first saw Cantinflas in Ro? 
and Juliet, I marvelled at how the 
dience started to laugh even before he 
spoke a word. He always wears littl 
patches of mustache dropping over t 
corners of his mouth, moistening them 
caressingly with his forefinger wh« 
ever he wants to make an impressi 
with a girl; he is always dressed in a 
undershirt, and wears his trousers s« 
low that it seems they will surely slip 
on down to his feet the next moment 
but never do. His talk is just senseless 
patter to the serious-minded, but to his 
public it is the characterization of 
lovable boy, even though he may be 
good-for-nothing. 

This all-Spanish-American star may) 
in a way, help us to understand the 
psychology of our Latin-American neig! 
bors, who are not so much concerned in 
making money, but in the qualities of 
character, the family, and the educa 
tional background. It is the lovable 
character which I believe gives the key 
to success of Cantinflas, whom, incident- 
ally, you should try to see even though 
you cannot understand the language. 
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ROTARY’S new President “Dick’’ Wells had 
just rounded out his first year on earth 
when this photo was taken. Lived with his 
parents in Salt Lake City, his birthplace. 


e POP Re 55: 





GROWING UP, young Dick had a normal 
happy boyhood—took this popular pose of 
the period like a man. Age here: five years 











NOW IT’S 1914—and Dick's a man, or very 
close to it. This dress-up photo was 
made when he graduated from high school. 


JL 








[Continued from page 9] 


for years how he avoids the pitfalls of 
politics He is always active in every 
election, but never once has he sought 
public office. Perhaps that is more easily 
derstood when we meet his family 

he luckiest day of my life was Sep 
*savs Dick with a broad 
his petite and 
Vilate 


Pocatello a vear before that 


presents 
charming lady He had met 
dunn in 


date when she came to visit her sister 


\ ite has only one rule that she seeks 

enforce on her energetic husband: 

He must not seek public office,” she 

i\ and so far she has won the argu- 
ent, if there is an argument 


The Wells live in a modest comfort- 
le home which everyone remembers 


nhomeyvness and hospitalit \ Before 


an evening is out, Dick is sure to hand 


his guest a microphone and bid him 
speak some message into his home re- 
cording machine It’s a hobby which 


has resulted in a fine large collection of 
the voices of Rotary friends from many 
parts of the world. 

Dick and Vilate have two daughters 
Both are beautiful and both are talented 
musically, and their chief delight is to 
entertain their friends who visit them. 
Gail, who is now married to Lieutenant 
(j.g.) Keith Petty, USNR, is living at 
home while her husband is on duty in 
arrived 


e Pacific She has a newly 


baby daughter, Kay, who is the delight 


* the household. Gail is a gifted per- 
former on the pipe organ and a talented 
pianist. The Wells’ younger daughter, 


Anne, is 11 years old. Another daugh 
ter, Patsy, died suddenly in 1940 


ity, Utah, 


Dick was born in Salt Lake (¢ 


Rotary in 


Rotary must turn its pages 
With the years which write its scroll; 
ind each page is decked with memories 
That have somehow gripped the soul. 
‘Tis Bill, and John, and Fred, and 
He nary 
ind with courtesies forgot, 
You gradually discern that nowhere 
Could be found a fine r lot. 


The atmosphere is always genial 


While the board is unsurpassed, 
And with introductions over 


Comes the forum hour at last. 


Mixed with jokes and innuendoes 
Is the most accustomed lead: 
The progress of the public welfare, 


How best to solve each potent need, 





near the close of the last century 
father, a founder and manager 
Utah Light and Railway Compan 
one of the prominent citizens of 
community, died in 1916. His 
had died when he was 6 years old 
He received his early education 
Before taking his ce 


Nalive city. 


work, however, he spent several ye 


in the Hawaiian islands, where he 


proficient in the Hawaiian 
When he 


ference in Honolulu in 1941, he f 


came 
guage. visited a District ( 
that his Hawaiian returned to him r¢ 
ily after 25 years’ absence. His w 


Briant H Wells, was 


mander of the Hawaiian Departmer 


General 


til 1936, when he retired and be: 
manager of the Hawaiian Sugar | 
ers Association Lick also has a 
who lives in Honolulu. Her husba 
Commander J. B. Musser, USNR Phe 
have four children there, so Dick lox 
upon Hawaii as a sort of second ho 


Wells, 


in New Haven, Connecticut, where 


Dick’s brother, Hermon J. 


vice-president and general counsel] of 
New York, New Haven, and Hartf 
Railroad. His sister, Mrs. Lisle Sn 
is a resident of San Marino, Califo) 
Dick says that his family is now so 
tered it takes a world-wide organizat 
to find them all. 
Having been a State-line neighbo 
Wells for 


known him in his home, having wat 


Dick nany years, hav 
his rise in Rotary, I can without rese 
tion say to all members of our gl 
encircling organization that we are fi 
tunate to have him at our helm in the 


trying year ahead. 


Wortime 


The spirit which the Club engenders 
Suits the man unto the need 
As the war call ever faste) 


Demands action and the deed. 


Bonds are sold, the scrap collected, 
Rationing is scarce begun, 
Blackouts, drill of air-raid wardens, 
And others—counted one by one. 
And so the aims of Rotary, 
Deep rooted from the start, 
Find daily opportunity 


Beginning in the heart. 


While each page is kept unspotted 
And each memory is sweet, 

Good Rotarians down the future 
Shall somehow never cease to meet. 


—E. G. RoGers 
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“No repairs in ten years... you bet we like our Servel” 


says om UJ enh Se radio's famous orchestra leader 





Mr. and Mrs. Don Voorhees are like two million other Ameri- 
cans who bought Servel Refrigerators before the war. They 
iren’t worried, because they know that the Servel Gas Re- 
frigerater is different from all other automatic refrigerators. 
It has no moving parts in its freezing system to wear, or 
break down, or become noisy. 





We promise you a wonderful new air conditioning system, 
too. It will heat homes in winter, cool them in summer, 
keep perfect humidity the year round—all with one simple 
unit. It’s more than a post-war dream. Systems are on actual 
test in hundreds of homes, and have been for more than 


three years. They’re working fine, too. 


Jury, 1944 


Lots of people tell us they’d like to switch to a Servel Gas 
Refrigerator right now. But we're 100 per cent on war work. 
The refrigerators we have made go to the Army and Navy, 
because Servel is the one refrigerator that will operate any 

where. We plan to make more Servels than ever after the 
war ...and more attractive ones, too 


SERVEL 


GAS WEF RL maT On 


slays she 





Your own Gas Company has always been Servel headquarters. 
That’s where we introduced the Gas Refrigerator that ‘‘stays 
silent and lasts longer.’’ New Servel products will be intro- 
duced there. If you’re thinking of modernizing your home 
someday, why not let your Gas Company help you plan now? 
And to make your plans come true, buy War Bonds today. 
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Men's Fine Shoe Departmen: 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ilinets 


Quality shoes skilfully fitted 


at the finest stores such as 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
give you value which remains 


long after price is forgotten 





 STACY-ADAMS 
Shoemaker Zince 1875 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sgn 


most comfortable 


BROCKTON 62 » 


gloves in the world 
# designed by merry hull 





DANIEL WAYS 


o* 


ez, 
VES synch > 


OU. S DATS. 2.125,673— 2,10, 9}4 2.226, 604 
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Power Politics? 
No!—Says Harold H. Burton 


[Continued from page 15] 
in the war. It does not mean that 
ere must be a single “super-State” nor 
even a single uper-army It is taking 
neither a super-State no! super-army 
t vin the war It does mean, however, 
that there should be unity of purpose 


nd action among al! the United Nations 


nd among all the united armies. There 
ould not, in the days of peace, be a 
paration of one peace-loving nation 

1 n another, nor a separation ot me 
p of such nations from the others. 

ere should not be military alliances 
iong less than all the United Nations 

le those ailiances are in contormity 
eneral understanding among the 

nited Nation The problem Is not so 
ch to create a political form of union 

it is to retain the world-wide unity 

of purpose that we have, and to develop 
from that unity whatever constructive 
measures will help to Maintain world- 


ide peace and security. Political unity 

ist rest upon and be fitted to some 
genuine unity of purpose. The relation- 
hip must be cordial, practical, mutually 
beneficial, as universal as possible, and 
capable of adjustment to changing con- 
ditions 

While the separation of any one of the 
United Nations from the rest probably 
would not at once mean war, it would 


at once introduce uncertainty in place 


of certainty It would mark a point 
where a break might later come. It 
would weaken the extraordinary 
strength of our nearly universal unity, 


and even suggest a possible pattern for 
another war. 

From two wars in one generation 
there should come at least one benefit. 
Those of us who have been forced into 
this second and greater war should be 
determined not to take again the same 
path that led us from the first war to the 
second. However excusable it may have 
been to choose the wrong road the first 
time, it is thoroughly inexcusable, after 
travelling it to the brink of destruction, 
Millions of dead 


hands warn us away from the road to 


to choose it again. 


attempted isolation. However intriguing 
the entrance to it may appear through 
the gateway of balanced powers, it leads 
only again to war. 

The consequences of choosing the 
wrong road have been so tragic that 
all the world knows that whatever 
the price may be of a genuine effort to 
retain the peace, that price will not ex- 
ceed the penalty of another war. This 
time we can do better in arguing the 
cause of universal peace because of the 
wider unity among our allies and be- 
cause of the infinite sacrifices that the 
second war has exacted from all the 


world. 





When we march by billions, we car 
countermarch Let us go slo 
surely forward. Let us not be dive 
from the progress we have made 
us Keep Intact, as our greatest asset 
war-born unity of practically al 
peace loving nations of the world, s 
as well as large Each of them is 
tential source of war, but each is 
potential force for peace 

On November 5, 1943, the Senate 
the United States, by a vote of &5 t 
deciared such a world-wide unity to 
America’s international policy. This 
done to advise the President, the peoy 
and the allies of the United States 
that policy It included, word for w« 
the policy jointly announced five ¢ 
official 


before by representatives 


America, Britain, Russia, and Chi 
The vital part of it reads, “Resolv: 
** * That the Senate recognizes thie 


necessity of there being established 

the earliest practicable date a gene) 
international organization, based on t 

principle of the sovereign equality of ¢ 
peace-loving States, and open to me 

bership by all such States, large a 

small, for the maintenance of interne 
tional peace and security.” 

This announces at least three in 
portant policies: first, that of including 
all the United Nations, large and smal] 
second, that of establishing a general 
international organization of all the 
peace-loving nations rather than signing 
a static agreement; and, third, doing this 
al the earliest practicable date. 

The first essential of international 
peace and stability is integrity and firm 
ness of purpose. Let us, therefore, de 
velop and firmly support this policy. Its 
every clause recognizes the need for that 





Remove the Iron Clamp 


The only hope for the elimination of 
war lies in the provision of the technique 
of peace so that nations need not fear 
the iron clamp of a permanent status 
quo, but may have workable and ad- 
justable relations with their neighbors in 
which there will be equal benefit for 
all. Unless we can adjust the basis of 
society from the war system of the past 
to one of international codperation, 
there is no possible way by which the 
very structure of civilization can escape 
destruction. To begin the preparations 
for a third world war in the midst of 
devastation caused by the second one 
is to prevent recovery in any land, in- 
cluding our own. 

—James T. Shotwell 


Director, economics and his- 
tory division, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace 
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The heavy hand of taxes... 


The heavy hand of postwar taxes hangs over 
every family in America unless you do something 
about it. Obviously, Federal taxes cannot be 
lowered for years to come. But you can reduce or 
even eliminate municipal taxes with the profits a 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-driven Light and Power 


Plant can make for your city. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Start your future planning now. Investigate the 
qualities and low-cost service of a Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel-operated Power & Light Plant for 
after the war. Be at the top of the list when 
deliveries are resumed. 

Write: Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 


Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 
MOTORS 
GENERATORS 


SCALES 


WATER SYSTEMS 


STOKERS 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Lie sels 
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Photo: Clarence A. Purchase 


Who Is the Man 
Who Taught 
You Most? 


Was it your granddad, your dad, 
or the man next door? Or your 
schoolteacher ? 

Think about it, Rotarians, and 
then act. Write a story about him, 
telling just how he helped you. 

Then rush it to your magazine’s 
Man-W ho-Taught-Me-Most Contest 
Editor so that he gets it on or before 
September 1. If your story is ad- 
judged best, you will win $100. 
Second prize is $75; third prize, $50. 





The Rules 


1. Contest is open to all Rotarians, 
and to them only. 

2. Subject: “Tne Man Who laught 
Me Most.” 

3. Manuscript: No limit on nun 
ber of words. Use any kind of paper 
—but write on one side oniy ly pe 
write, use longhand, print—any way 
to get the words down legibly 
Place your name, Classification, and 
Rotary Club name on first sheet of 
manuscript. 

4. Deadline: Sept. 1, 1944 (date 
entries due Contest Ed.). 

5. Mailing: Address entries to Con 
test Editor, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Iil., 
U.S.A. Include return postage 

6. Winning entries will become 
property of THe Rovrarian, which 
will hold tull rights. 
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world-wide unity of action that distin- 
guishes our present opportunity from 
every previous opportunity. The nations 
of the world, large and small, have a 
right to rely on what we have said, and 
our men at the front have a right to 
expect us to consolidate the gains they 
have made 

We must 


internal stability, regional stability, and 


then explore the roads to 


vorld-wide stability. 
Each nation should prepare its pro- 
This will 


n of internal recovery 


nean preparing its program for eco 
nomic, political, social, and spiritual re- 
covery In America it will mean under- 
ng to carry such a load of taxation 
! 


and 


indebtedness that our success will 
depend upon our production and dis- 
ribution of postwar wealth in a volume 
It will 


dynamic force of vigorous 


far greater than before the war. 
require the 
individual initiative and the _ wide- 
pread voluntary investment of pri- 
vate funds in new and enlarged enter- 
facilities, 


prises The raw materials, 


manpower, and demand are _ present. 
Means are being planned to meet the 
opportunity thus offered to us. This 
needed volume, however, can be reached 
if, and only if, 


underlying the whole 


program there shall be international 
peace, international stability, and assur- 
ance of international stability for a sub 
stantial number of years ahead 

This makes international stability a 
domestic necessity, not only in the 
United States of America, but in each of 
the United Nations. 

This brings us to regional and world- 
stability 


wide This includes military, 


economik political, social, and spiritual 
stability 

From the military point of view, the 
first condition of success is that the 


championship military team of the 


United Nations shall remain available 
and in condition. This does not call for 
something fundamentally new. It does 
not mean a Gestapo nor a strange inter 
national police force of officers and men 
separated from their national citizenship 
and loyalties. It cannot mean a force the 
members of which are separated from 
food, equipment, and supplies which 
are as much a part of the exercise of 
modern police power as are the men 
themselves. Commonsense will call for 
the maintenance of that same kind of 
joint military action that will have won 
the war, but cut down to fit the needs of 
comparative peace. As long as the Allies 
Shall all remain on the same side, and 
as long as the Allies shall retain that 
demonstrated power which defeated the 
rest of the world, they can afford to 
reduce their forces to those needed to 
international law and _ order 
the international 


gangsters of the future. 


insure 
against bandits and 
International 
police power is an essential arm of in- 
ternational law, and it rests upon the 
united of at least 


support the great 





Allie 
breakers of tomorrow. 
If the United 


progress based upon increased pri 


against the international] 


Nations are to ¢ 


tion and distribution of new wealt 
is essential that there be military 

ance of law and order not only so 
confidence may be restored, but si 
manpower may be available for civ 
pursuits and so that the crushing bu 
of governmental expense may be 
duced to the point where governme 


budgets can be balanced. 


= THE economic point of vie 
means early and continued develop 
of a program of access, on reaso! 
terms, to the trade and raw mate 
of the world. It means an internati 
recognition of the need for orderly 
couragement and development of 

world-wide activities as those of « 
aviation, cable and radio commur 


tion, water transportation, petrole 
supplies, international banking faciliti: 
the demobilization of troops, and 
restriction of armaments. It does 
overlook the need for home indust 
especially in fields affecting national 
fense, food, clothing, and shelter 
From the political point of view 
means a commonsense decentralizat 
of as many international problems 
possible into natural regions of genera 
common interests, while at the sa 
time safeguarding a world-wide comm 
interest in a just and lasting peace 
The Pan American Union represents 
attempt to separate the problems of t 
Western Hemisphere from those of t 
Eastern Hemisphere. Other regions w 


develop somewhat different types 


Adm 
this policy does not requi 


cooperation to fit their needs. 
istratively 
the setting up a super-State that wou 
attempt to administer as a unit the 

fairs of 2 billion people of unlike natio: 
around the world. It means rather thi 
the respective nations will use thei 
sovereign powers to enter into treatie 
and agreements to create to their mu 
tual advantage a general internationa 
organization of specific and limited au 


thority, much as individuals enter int 
thei 
mutual advantage in specific and limite: 


mutually binding contracts to 
fields of common interest. 

When the United States Senate recog 
nized the necessity for the establishment 
of a general international organization, 
it did so for the express purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security 
In determining how this purpose can be 
carried out, there will be need for agree 
ment upon the method to be used. It 
means a decentralization of whatever 
responsibilities can be decentralized. It 
means an overall mechanism of court 
decision, arbitration, and policy forma- 
tion that will provide at least a ready 
procedure to reach decisions based on 
reason rather than upon force alone. 
There will be need for sufficient force 
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It's a Big Subject! 


Fifteen mont before Pearl 
(Sd Harbor, if you remember, THE 

ROTARIAN Started its first se- 
note ries on  postwal problems. 


in 1939 Not an issue since 


een missed. Each has carried 


JULY, 1944 
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Portraits of Distinction 


be in Washington. 


arris & Ewing 


1313 F St. N. W. 





BIGGERS, John David — 


r 


Photographs never grow old! Once made you have them for 
all time—but only an artist can capture the natural and signif 
icant expressions that make you the individual you are and sets 
you apart from all other people. In the years that follow they 


will become someone’s most treasured possessions. 


Our staff stands ready to serve you, whenever you happen to 


“Photographers of National Notables” 


Washington, D. C. 
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For Lasting Beauty 
and Longer Service 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Just think of the lasting 
pleasure ond pride a 
Nahigian fine quality, hand- 


woven Oriental rug will 







give your family or friends. ' 
And here you will find the ; 2 
lorgest, most diversified i 
stock in America. Rugs ssl 
shipped on approval to 4 
ee | 






Rotarians and their friends. 


Nahigian Bros, Jnc 


Direct Importers for 54 Years 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. R-! 
Chicago, Illinois 





Now Everyone can have the 


renov: CHART 
OF GREAT 
COMPOSERS 


BACH to GERSHWIN at a Glance 


Facts once to be learned only 

by hours of reading are found 

fn seconds on the fascinating 

chart designed as a hobby by Otto K. Eitel, 
managing director of Chicago's Bismarck Hotel. 
In full color, 17 x 28 inches unfolded, it gives 
essential facts about 43 of music’s foremost 
masters from 1680 to 1944. Adds new enjoy- 
ment to radio, phonograph, or concert aids 
in making selections for your music library. 
Suitable for framing. First published in a lim- 
Sted edition for friends, this unique chart won 
nationwide acclaim and brought a deluge of re- 
quests for copies. Now, a limited number is 
available at bare cost of printing and mailing— 
25¢ ea. postpaid in any quantity. Send cash, 





stamps, money order or check to Music Chart, 
Dept K-7. Bismarck Hotel Chicae | tl 


BOOKS tne rorarian 


AND ALL OTHER BOOKS OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS CAN BE SUPPLIED BY 
CHARLES McLEAN, BOOKSELLER 


111) WN. Jefferson Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 





| Make It a Historical Summer 


| 


[Continued from page 19] 


His characters are largely wooden, and 
the melodrama with which he has sought 
to enliven the story is forced and often 
feeble. Yet the book is worth the read- 
ing for its honest and often suggestive 
treatment of one of the most important 
and most puzzling of the problems we 
inherit from the past 
+ * ~ 
nother major problem of today is 


treated incidentally but significantly in 


vhat is perhaps the best of this group 
of historical novels, according to the 
Standards we have set up: Frances Gai- 
ther’s fine story of her native Mississippi 
in 1835, The Red Cock Crows. The char- 
cle are convincingly alive, the action 


d and admirably narrated, the set 


ting is firmly established This novel 
will provide real entertainment, with the 


} 


added value that when you lay it down, 


you will know you have “been some- 
* . > 
So tempestuous and colorful was the 


career of Samuel Brannan, pioneer elder 
and later apostate of the Mormon 
Church, that it required little fiction- 
izing for Reva Scott to give us, in Sam- 
uel Brannan and the Golden Fleece, as 
exciting a story as any historical novel 
can be asked to provide. Her purpose 
is biographical, and the texture of actual 
experience is strongly re-created in het 
pages in clear relation to the framework 
he historical events of the founding 
of the Mormon empire in the West and 
the California Gold Rush But the 
warmth and dramatic force of her story 
are such as a novelist might envy. 
e * * 
The best books for my money on this 
whole time-traveller’s shelf of the newly 
published, as a matter of fact, are two in 


which fictional elements are entirely sub- 
ordinated to historical fact. One of these 
is T. Morris Longstreth’s Tad Lincoln, 
The President's Son. To call this book 
“good for young and old” seems like 
ar echo of the advertisements of a cer- 
tain liniment which I used to see in the 
farm magazines of my youth: “good for 
man and beast,” they said it was. Yet 
the fact is that this book appears to 
have been written primarily for young 
readers, boys and girls of 10 or 12 or so; 
and yet I have read it with steady in- 
terest and positive enjoyment. 

It is the story of the Civil War years 
ai the White House, told from the point 
of view of Lincoln's irrepressible young 
ster Tad. The figures of Stanton and 
Seward, Gideon Welles and John Erics- 
son, move through its pages, seen as Tad 
saw them. Lincoln himself is central in 
the story, of course. There is a vivid 
and sympathetic picture of his vain, un- 
happy wife. Mr. Longstreth has made 
excellent use of every bit of recorded 


information, every escapade and litt} 
incident, of Tad’s life in those days 

has woven these bits into a continu 
narrative of fictional form but esse 

It’s a fine book. 


* x os 


reality. 


Fine, too, is Angie Debo’s biogra) 
of an Oklahoma town, Prairie City. 
Story of an American Community. Fy 
the days of the Oklahoma land boon 
the Cherokee Strip down to the pre 
day, Miss Debo has told this story 
abundant and significant human det 
with full recognition of the humor, 
tragedy, and the large social significa 
of her story. Books of this kind c 
be written for literally hundreds of 
munities in the newer parts of the Unit 
States—and should be written w 
some of the pioneers are still alive 
the best sources of actual contact w 
the past are still available. Miss De 
is to be richly congratulated—with 
whose 


publisher Fellowship Aw: 


made the book possible—for a contri} 





tion of the highest importance to an 
creased appreciation of the Americ: 
heritage and an increased understandi 
of the America of today. And the reads 
who lays hands on this true and yet al 
sorbing narrative of the actual life of ar 
American town is to be congratulates 
too 
+. ~ = 

It’s bass season again, and the muske 
lunge are waiting: but no gas, no tires 
Well, maybe 
} ly 


ble i} 
I 


no room on the trains 
book of good fish stories will 
There’s such a book at hand—the best 
book about the experience of ordinary 
rank-and-file fishermen I have ever read, 
Without exception. It is The Incomplete 
Anglers, by John D. Robins. Starting 
with the purchase of supplies in Toront 
for a two-week trip in Ontario’s Algon 
quin Provincial Park—on a very limited 
budget, and with a greenhorn’s mistakes 
engagingly confessed—it proceeds to a 
frank and friendly, often exciting, and 
always humorous account of the trip 
itself. It was just such a trip as many 
a Rotarian has taken and many more 
have dreamed of taking: nothing pro- 
fessional about it, nothing glorious, but 
a wealth of lasting interest. The full 
flavor of every experience is realized for 
the reader by John D. Robins’ way of 
telling his story. 

Seldom have I found in any book of 
personal experience writing as lively, as 
vivid, as downright good as in the pages 
of The Incomplete Anglers. Three stars 
and a rocket for John D. Robins—and 
the confident assurance that these pages 
will give the disconsolate armchair an- 
gler the only “next best thing” to the 
trip itself 

> > > 


If we figure we might as well make 
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’ 
A Cotter’s Sunday Afternoon 
\\ if er the othe? ay 
Fo ) on a paved higli j 
S ped u / p ( ( ( ) 
| old flivver proceede »p 
\ /] aht ou ) , Sunday es 
eC ¢ ed, ¢ r eryone 
i; / | / coat ¢ as ati ( ; ) le 
j / he hood and tooked 
] ezvan er i tire 
Cle yuretor and checked up # 
H ) ( he battery ! Sf i] 
j / iao ed ti g ) 
] lle nhill; got greasy and rt 
But k in the old teapot 
7 / l ( my pal gol ross 
A sie ( / ye lled. "Go geta lho 
SO / f } the road, a mitile Oo niore 
Lo ter rmhouse and knocked at the door; 
Borro f phone and called up ¢ 
Thre ( echanic right out on the hop 
When Ire ined with a confident air, 
Had ed his head and rumpled hi ir), 
He felt of its pulse - and then with aq 
He picke p the half of a cotter pin 
The p »roke in the timing gear, 
(But 1 t have found it in half of jear); 
He slinne anew one then we all headed back, 
Al er ran like a Cadillac 
Now tf ! per is like a Rotarian today, 
We eacl e a special part to play; 
And ti I'm only a cotter ke y. 
Nobody ca do my job but me. 
There thousands of Rotarians on our roll, 
(Each 1 ential to the thing as a whole); 
Each | spe cial part to play, 
To enable the rest to win the day 
There ndreds of parts ina Rotary car, 
(Each doing his part, wherever we are); 
Some n t be motors, some must be tires, 
Some n t be spark plugs, some must be wires. 
t 
And though I never may President be, 


I'll do my best, so others may see, 
And in doing my best, I'm as good as he, 
Although I am only a cotter key. 

—Q. W. COURSEY 


1944 








ry 
Salom Rizk 


puts the impact and opti- 
mism of his famous lec- 
tures into a thrilling book 
of his life in America. 


I ERE is the absorbing story of an 
American Dream that came true 
| ... the self-told story of a pe nniless, 
homeless immigrant lad from war-torn 
Syria who worked hard at rough, back 
breaking jobs by day and slaved to cke 
out an American education at night 
When still a restaurant dishwasher, he 
was invited to speak at a Rotary Club 
| luncheon. His success and welcome on 
this occasion started him on a career 
which has made him one of the most 
sought after and inspirational speakers 
on the American platform. In_ this 
splendid example of fortitude and un 
quenchable faith in the American Way, 
there is deep and lasting satisfaction 

for all lovers of democracy. 


DE WITT WALLACE, Editor of Read- 

er's Digest, says: “The message this 
book carries is one of the most heart 

warming I’ve ever received . . . After 
reading it one exclaims, ‘Well done, 
Salom. We, too, thank God for a 
land where this could happen.’ ” 


by 
Salom 
Rizk 
Introduction by 


DE WITT 
WALLACE 








Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Dept. RM7, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of 


i 

! 

| 

| 

| SYRIAN YANKEE, by Salom Rizk, at $2.75 
| each. I enclose payment. Send C.O.D 
| 

| 

| 

| 
































-DAY, 


and YOUR 
NEW RAD/O 





And what a delight 








it will be to have the 
set you want—farm 
set, table model, port- 
able or combination 
— when it carries this 


magic name! 





' RADI 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 





To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 


ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


8 - PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 


eo 


e Folds down to 
only 4 inches CLEVER new convenience for 
thick ... card players. The all-purpose 

e Easily stored in J portable playtable forsmall! apart 

minimum space ment, den or recreation room 

New improved model. At 

tivelyfinished,substantially made, 
ing surface... sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen o 

© 8 wonspill, non- 4 WOOF out. Now custom made—de 
tip holders for | very within 10 days. Only $34.50 
glasses and ash- J Express collect. Money refund 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal s 
cee ean, | HOME GAME CO., Dept. 3-7 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago % 


proof finish . 
-_—_=-— -— = oe oe oF oe oe oe 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter- 
3 taining At Home.’’ it's tree! 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 





e@ Official size, 4 
foot diameter... 


e@ Green felt play- 
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THE ORIGIN of the s 


j 
rarely be traced to a precise 


€C1eS “hobby 
horse can 
date but here are two ¢« rceptlions two 
Rotarian-owned steeds that are of a 


ed 168 years old the Fourth of July. 


Two CENTURIES ago English horse 


men coined the word “hobby” to describe 
a hardy Irish mount which could be 
ridden over every terrain in all sorts of 
veathe Americans adapted the word 
to describe their extravocational activi 
tie Such use of the word was neve! 
more apt than in the case of RoTARIAN 
GEORGE E 


Pennsylvania For nearly half a cen 


NITZSCHE, Of Philadelphia 


turv his hobbvhorse has carried him 


through weather fair and foul—ever 
neare! the realization of a_ patriotic 
( t il 


The dream began back in 1895 when 
GEORGE NITZSCHE enrolled in the 
hool of the University of Pennsyl- 


ania In those days construction had 

ist started on a new law-school build- 
ing for the university campus in West 
Philadelphia. For some five years, there- 
fore, classes were held in the buildings 
which make up the Independen e Hall 
group—some of the most historically 


ant buildings in the world. One 


of them, Independence Hall, is said to 
be the only building now in existence 
In which a major nation was born. 
While yet a student, NirzsCHE was ap 
yointed assistant to the dean and, upon 
aduation, he was retained as the law 
ool’s bursar and given complete phys- 
ical charge of the buildings During 
those years he learned’ every nook and 


cranny of the buildings, secured certain 


minor repairs, and saw to it that numer- 
ous fire hazards were removed. When 
the school movea to its new quarters, 
photo of the last class leav- 


ing Congress Hall (see cut) and enlisted 









lichine Post 


the aid of its members throug 





Larrabee, now a judge and a Will] 
port, Pennsylvania, Rotarian, in « 
ing a tablet commemorating thei 


journ there The tablet reads, in p 


This tablet is erected by the membe 
the classes of the Law School of 1896 
) 


1898, 1899, 1900, 1% 01 and 1902, who che 
the me ory of their student days spe 
Congress Hall. In this Hall Congre 

from 1790 to 1800 Washington 


augurated in 1793 and John Adams 
as President of the United States; 


ferson as Vice-President in 1797 [ He 
or December 19 1799, John Mars 
ther member of Congress In annou 
the death of Washington offered the fi 

i esolution “That a Joint Committes 
both Houses be appointed to report 
ires suitable to the occasion and expre 
of the profound sorrow with which ( 
gress is penetrated on the loss of a ¢ 
first in war, first in peace, and first 


of his countrvmen 

"Most of his leisure time since the 
ROTARIAN NITZSCHE has spent in sul 
ing ways and means, estimating co 
drawing plans for the creation of an 
fitting memorial to those historic eve 

Because of his work, tentative pl 
are now under Government conside 
tion which call for the purchase 
several city blocks fronting Indepe 
ence Square for the construction of 
able approaches The first majo. 
toward consummation of the plan 

cen last vear with the formation of 
Independence Hall Association and 
oint agreement between the U. S. 
partment of the Interior and the city 
Philadelphia that Independence H 
group of buildings be maintained as 
national shrine 

“Whatever is done with these old lar 
marks says ROTARIAN NITZSCHE, 
undoubtedly be a credit to the nat 
and to the world.” 
” ” 7” 

When peace comes and men look ba 
over their struggle to attain it, LIEUTE> 
ANT COMMANDER JAMES E. WALLEN, MC-' 
(S) USNR, is likely to have one of tl 











INDEPENDENCE Square and the group of buildings that inspired Rotarian G. E. Nitzsche‘s 
unique hobby (see item). In the foreground is Congress Hall; to the left, Independence Hall. 
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Z x ae wo 
= vas: = 
waters : _— _- —- 
¥ ——— ae . 
= PS —“ 
fod a= : 
= = se 
; a — 
A 5 
Sty, 
a 
A 
P {e 
] 
7 . ‘ a a 
en AMERIKAS SVAR (America’s Answer) is the 
ty is . title of this Swedish drawing, one of the 
¥ hundreds of war-related cartoons collected 
eke 
by Lieutenant Commander J. E. Wallen, a 
- ~ + = » 
—— member of the Rotary Club of Ottawa, Kans 
Pm This cartoon appeared in the Goteborg 
a Business and Ocean Shipping Gazette 
1 ! ecords of tention that not o1 does one picture 
" efore the equal 10,000 words, but that one cartoon 
i I s tha equals 10,000 pict e n depicting the 
rial « elative ideas and issues which relate to the wat 
il He hopes to complete his collection with 
W ALLI mem representative cartoon from. every 
i, Kar v Club country and from every State in the 
tioned a hiego, Calli United State 
hobby t Vay a 
He me ed clip 
oons fro i papers ’ 
ae ae What’s Your Hobby 2 
his ob iends se 
vhen on on or busi Let THe Groo O hat it is, and soor 
f Th) i] hi ) oO 
vow his Cc numbers yne req , you be Rotarian or a 
) he hundred nd is being ember o I fe / rhe onty 
st it ( orrTresl naence 
ented bv ca originals 7 = “a i ‘ ” at] a amie nigg 
he artists the elves The 
. Stamps: George H Sander collect 
1ae¢ Wol American, faimps wishe fo ear fro Rotarians es 
ban. \ f and En vecially in Ce ) ind South America, who 
are Similarly ( ed bi exchange) 1 
Ek. High St., Manchester, N. H., U.S.A 
, ama ed, COM Shoulder-Patch Insignia: Mrs. Patricia 
RW EN’S hobby oved a fas Whitney (cde é ot olarian col j 
f ‘ irony roulde tel ignia wil ‘ 
t ( T ( T r 
4H Into! Involving change). Cafeteria Hostess Service Club No 
e exchange th cartoon- 1, Camp Reynold Greenville, Pa., U.S.A 
permen, ind Government Bells: Mrs Sydney M MacLean wife of 
rough . ol : rld Fr Rotariar collect betlis vishes to buy old 
ougnoul ‘ ‘ ( rom unusual, o7 tere , bells give descrip 
) et I ibassv came t rep! ints of tion), 903 Medical Art sldg.,. Tacoma, Wash., 
> r U.S./ 
Russian art There are . 
er irtoons clipped from German ; Vases: Mi . I W. Hat el l Oo > 
I aria? coller 1 vi end son thing 
pap f October, 194 ent to him i? return 902 N Mair St Carroll low 
" S 
LIO ihompsol ) news U.S.A 
; " hery: ‘ J r s bows and 
entato1 Grimlv } orous offer Archery: \ I A I the ” ( 
arrows shoo bo araet and ro ng o7 
rrowing despe tion of the hunting: wishe to correspond with othe? 
~ + 3 7 similarly 7 Box 8G Mur 
phg ave come \ustralia a . “a . 
: Mich., U.S.A 
Ca A Swed oon (see ‘ 
‘ Stamps: Robert Pace ] jear-old m of 
) p erious tribute \merica’s Rotarian—collec unps; will exchange), 
a produc tive oht The Route Plainvie lex U.S.A 
rises a vivid cros ection of Pen Pals: Joan | tufi (79-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian i he to correspond with 
1adS in nationa interna- others of same age or older in Central and 
ht South America) 301 Thilly St., Columbia, 
a , > Wa yi a“ : Mo., U.S.A 
as MANDER ALLI irm con —TuHeE HossyHorse Groom 
T 7 
y, 1944 

















THIS DurstQor». pRush 


REDUCES GERM LADEN DUST 









Eliminates 
Sweeping Compound 


The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efficient sweep 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless’ 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 
much as 97 percent. The “Dustless” brush 
also cuts labor and material costs in half 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran 
teed to meet your requirements. Prompt 
shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 


Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
528 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





Answers All “Locker Problems” 
5 ft. (or 


Space-saving—occommodates !2 In 


24 back-to-back section) 
Sanitary—keeps wraps dry and ‘in press.’ 
Available Now—Prompt deliveries from stock. 





* 
“PETERSON Locker Units 
| ere replacing lockers 
| ~ » everywhere because 
they save floor space, or 
double locker room ca 


and exposed to 


td pacity, keep wraps “in 
— press 


light and air,—provide 
? each employee with a 
J spaced coat hanger, a 
® hatshelf anda 12” x12 

x 12” lock box. Rigid all 
{ wood and 


pressdwood constructio 


tempered 


Write for Catalog of 
modernwardrobe equip 
ment for factory, office 


and home 








VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1822 N. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


« gold caaled FLINTS 
and LIGHTER FLUID 


SPARK! 


the gold cooting on RUMIN 
lighter will WORK 





for THAT VITAL 
*Look for 
FLINTS 
better 
ROCK FLINT CO 
ee ee ee 


Your 


123 Doughty Bivd., Fer Reckewey, NY 
i ee 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, fii 


layout and typographic service 
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Naval and enbiisary Mapes 
through h 


credited Special hanein 












tor U.S. Government Acade 
sports band. Limited 
early application advisable 





Admiral S$. S&S. Robisor 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Superintenc oe + 
Catalog. Box T. Pine Beach 


KEMPER 


2 One of America’s Most 
* Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
* 100th YEAR « 

3) Write for Catalog and View Book 

EF Col. A. M. Hitch, 74-C Third St, Boonville, Mo. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


' 5 ae 

















HIGH se 
n separate 
COLLEGE. R.0 r.¢ All f My 
accredited 65 ve Center of 
America. New Sch . astic Bid 
Indoor pool ad! ’ 









sorts, Home of famous marching band 
Debating. Dramatics C.A A. fiving 
Riding. Golf 5 acres—beauti ampus— 
airport — Country Club summer School, 


CATALOG. Write Col. J. M 
Washinaton Piace 


Sellers, 674 
Lexington. Mo 


SCHOOLS G COLLEGES 





Free Catalogs, r 

Private Schools, College t 

Also Boys and Girls’ ¢ 
Establishe fi 







COLLEGES ASSOC. 
Room —— “> Ro kote " 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. Al! fear 
of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
oped in backward children. Martin Hall is the 
only residential institute in America devoted en- 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 





Or. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box &, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode isiana 


AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 
e = 


ee 


HAVIE YOU— 


Goods? Services?? 
Prestige??? 

To sellin the Other Amer- 

icas? Then tell your story 

to the leaders— 

Manufacturers, Importers 

Distributors, Consumers 

by advertising in 


Revista Rotaria 


Member of the Audit Bureau of C 
Which yunches 
23,775 of them. 


Write to 


Revista Rotaria 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 

















Illinois 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 

















tripped C Cears © 





Pie 


/ 
mI Ds 
Venn 





“HAVE you got my mom here?” 


My tavortte Story 


Two dollars wi 


ll be paid te 


») Rotarians 


or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine 
35 Fast Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 Wrs 
Henry T. McIntosh, wife of an Albany, 
Georgia, Rotarian, considers the follow- 
ing story her “favorite.” 

Mrs. Jeremiah Throckmorton pos 
sessed an unbroken record of always 
saving the wrong thing at the wrong 
time One day a neighbor’s husband 


hanged himself in his attic, and 


to the great 


family, 


suffering 


overpowering impulse to rush over 


console the 


suade the headstrong 


Valh 


What rainy w 


remarked the would-be 


ginnin the 
matter-of-fact 
Yes,” 


holding 


replied 
up under 


widow. 


consternation oO 
dd with an 


Was S€I1ZE 


They 
wom 
eather we’! 


con 


conversation il 


tone. 


the 
her great 


widow, 


Mrs. T., 


f her long- 


and 


tried to dis- 


an, Dut in 


e having,” 
iforter, be 
1 a genial, 
bravely 
sorrow “7 


haven't been able to get this week’s 
wash dry 

“Why, I shouldn’t think you'd have 
any trouble,” chirped the irresponsible 
Mrs. Throckmorton. “You have a nice 
attic to hang things in.” 

Hidden Name 

My first is not in Tegucigalpa My 

second is not in Springfield. My third 


Is not In 

Liverpool My fi 
tan My 
My whole 
ation. 


is the 


organls 


Chicago. 


sixth is 


My fourt 
fth is not 
not in P} 
name of a 


Buildup 


In each of the 
omitted 


letters transposed. 


h is not in 
in Manhat 
liladelphia 


well-known 


following sentences the 
words are formed of the 
Moreover, 


same 
the omit- 


o 
Lan 
ted letters of one sentence may be fi 
by adding one letter to the omitte: 
| ters of the preceding sentence 
l. This is * puzzle. 
2. The * * _ commonly called the 
falls into the Rhine above Basle 

&() § We * ® told that Dr. * * * 

( /) Edinburgh, is famous among physi 

(WV) of our * * * for treating diseas 

a the * * °° 
Jy 
4. I have just * * * * the pan 
Room bv ou * ¢ * friend 
5. Which was the more unfort 
Major * * * * * or Enoch * 

& 6. As we * * * * * # the city 
learned how the mayor, in attempt 
to . ** * himself to one party 
*** ¢ * * the contempt of all zg 
citizens 

7. The dean, weary of the turm« 
London, * * * * * * * for the quiet of 
his * s+ & *& © € : 

For answers to the puzzles above 


page 63. 


Confidentially 


Ignorance doesn't hinder me 


From speaking with authority; 


Long and learnedly I spout 
On things 1 know the least about; 
In ¢ 
But if the 


loque nee, [I’m at my best, 
truth 


must be confessed, 


If 1 had to know whereof I 


I'd haz 


speak, 
week! 
TONE 


remark a 
—May 


Lates Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Clean Job 
Shortsighted old lady: “Oh, how cle: 
you'v2 made it. One would hard 
think there was any glass there.” 
Window cleaner: “Well, there ain 
lady. Me and the blinkin’ la 
bin through it.’”—St. Joh 


ard one 
LICHS 


much, 
der’s just 
Telegram. 
Still below Par 

Women won't be on a par 
until they can have a large 
on top of their heads and still think the 
Rotary Week, CLINTON 


with me 
bald spot 
are handsome.- 
LOWA 


Blame It on the Blackout 

Jones had made a good job of his bed 
room blackout, and awoke with the fee! 
ing that he had overslept. 

After switching on the light, he found 
A.M., the hour at which he 
been at the office. 
he dashed off with- 
and, arriving at the 


it was 9 
should have 

Dressing hastily, 
out any breakfast, 
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Before You Do— 


One thing more: Why not note the 
unfinished below—then think 
up a line to complete it? It will take 
but a moment—and may bring you 
a $2 prize if yours is one of the 
three selected Send your line—or 
lines—to The Fixer, in care of The Ro- 
tarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago |, Illinois 


on or before September 


limerick 


All entries are due 
|.—Gears Eds 














Corner Mourner 
| ad ) as ) Jin 
Except whe f é is on hin 

Thre he . e corne? 

1nd ook ) er 

You'll thir . ot of rhyme word 
vourself, natu mut if its a warm 
and/or busv day ivbe these ive 
you a bit of é n. grin n 
slim, rin i \ 

Blanque the Banquer 

Good word plenty came the wavy of 
Bill Blanque after some of his meritori 
ous) characte} ics vere outlined in 
verse in THE RoTaRIAN for April. You 
will recall then 
{ doubt ne'er ¢ fs re B Blanque 
When needed. ( there like a bai que. 

He gives of ougl 

Then lets » one nough, 

Many were the line ibmitted to sup 
plant that row of leaders.’ From 
them THE FIXe! i elected the follow 
ing three for $2 award 
We need more e Bill Blanque, to be 

jranque 

(Fred B. Mann, Danville, Illinois.) 
What a man! B hoth earnest and 
pranque 

(Edward Mort Albany, New York.) 
A pranque ( pul B anque im front 

ranq ue 

(R. I McPherson, Dayton, Ohio.) 
inswers to Puzzles on Page 62 

HippeEN NAME: Rotary 

Bui_pup: 1. A. 2. Ar. 3. Are, Rae, era, ear 
4. Read, dear Andre Arden, 6. Neared 
endear, earned ’ Yearned, de inery. 




















LONGER I stay here with you, the harder it is for me to figure out 
how your Harry can think up such gruesome ways to murder his characters!” 


| ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES | 


SECRETARIES ORDER NOW! 


Active and Past Officer, 
100 per cent Attendance and 
Membership, diamond set. 


Rotary Buttons and 
Other Jewelry 


lie Oa 
= Diamonds Shown va Pex NA 
ep " 

Addit onal me be ee 

Be ihs 








plain and 





Banas 
R.208-D R-.108-0 
2.50 « | Kt. ¢ n ld $4.00 ach 
$3.50 eact 14K Cire white $4.00 each 
$5.00 eact 5 t W e gold $5.50 each 
20° Excise Tax Additional 

Accepted and used regularly by Rotariar and 
Clubs everywhere Available through Club 
Jewelers or Secretary 

Write for catalogue to 


GORDON 8B. MILLER & CO 
Rotary Manufacturers since 1914 

809 Wa t Street. ¢€ at 2. oF 
R seli-MHampton Company, Chicago 

horized Club O:stributors 














Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
(Piease address Chicago 6, ti.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON Oo. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago 








Rotary Fiag Sets 

56 4x 6” Silk 

Fiags on 4 wil 
Stands 
Speaker's 


$27.00 


Desk 6.50 
Bulletin Board 
Sets 6.50 
Banners, Badges 
Gavels, etc 
Write for current prices 
“Old Glory’’ Mtg. Co 
503 S. Wells St 
Chicago 7 

















HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beautiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for any 
number of name plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36€ 22nd St. NYC 10 



































= VROGRAM MATERIAL 

a 
e 

speeches on any 

atidentiat 

Speeches , n, $1.50. Public Speat 

oe Sal $1. 50. Officer's Handbo. : with Instant Parliameata: 

Guide, $1.50. Ss”: of prepared talks ser upoa request 


JOKE "Mow Jebes os i Humor alike = 7 
$ ;} & year. Speaker's Book $1 » Toast 
master’s Humor Guide, $1.50. Stag Nigh ries, $1.50. Saleseman's 
Joke Book, $1.50. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $1.50. 
PROGRAMS Frogram Chawman’s Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladws' Nicht Program. $5. Best Olub 
Stunts, $1.50. Banquet Box $i. 








Canadian orders filed, Write for mlormatwo 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohie 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticiam 














re-writing and ghost-writ 


ing of Speeches Lectures Theses, Reviews, Sermons 


Short Stories and 
Prompt, 


var‘ous types of Book-length manu- 
Expert 
You get full and exctusive use of all material 
Printed 


scripts scholarly and individual service 
research 
ordered 


No disappointments Literary Courses 


sermons and speeches aiso furnished Free circulars 
CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave Dept. R New York City 





Put new life into old copies of 
TFHE ROTARIAN by ordering the 
annual index. It’s a refer- 
ence to articles on economic, social, 
international and Rotary subjects. 
Sent free on request to Tue Ror ARIAN, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


convenient 
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WHEN CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
of San Francisco, became Presi 
dent of Rotary International just 
one year ago, Herbert 5S. Shuey 
the Incoming President of his 





home Club, asked for a special as 
signment. “I want to do all | can 


to back you up,” said Herb. Presi 
dent Charlie’s answer came ma- 
chine-gun fast: “Here in San 
Francisco we often have visiting 
Rotarians from Latin America. | 
wish you'd learn to speak Spanish 
—and make it your special re- 
sponsibility to do everything pos 
sible to help them to feel at home 
here.” Herb did learn Spanish 
How well was demonstrated at 
the Convention in Chicago. One 
afternoon President Charlie 
dropped in on a Spanish-speaking 
forum and the chairman asked 
him for a few remarks. “Certainly 
I'll speak,” Charlie responded, 
“and Herb Shuey over there will 
translate what I say into your lan 
guage.” And again, Herb did not 
Jet his chief down. 


THAT INCIDENT, 
with variations, has been multi- 
plied many times during the past 
12. months. President Charlie 
brought to his job many ideas fo1 
expanding Rotary’s service to so 
ciety. He picked the men who 
could help put them into action, 
and they have delivered. Despite 
the war, Rotary has advanced on 
all fronts under his inspirational 
leadership. Four members of the 
sjoard have given virtually all 
their time to Rotary this vear, 
visiting hundreds of Clubs. Com 
mitteemen and District Governors 
have been active. Club officers 
have kept their groups at high 
pitch. It is no accident, therefore, 
that 140 new Clubs have been ad 
mitted to membership in Rotary 
International since July 1, 1943 
Today there are more Rotarians 
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The To encourage ond foster the ideal of serv- 


ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, 


Four porticulor to encourage and foster 


. (1) The development of acquaintance as an 
Ob ects opportunity for service 
I] (2) High ethical standards in business and 


OF professions, the recognition of the worthi 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotaria of his occu service 








pation as aon opportunity to serve society. 
in (3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarion to his personcol, business, 
ond community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through o world fellowship of business and 
the professional men united in the ideal of 














omrment 


in the world than ever before, not- 
withstanding the loss incurred 
when Clubs ceased to exist in 
overrun countries and those which 
have proved themselves inhospi- 
table to what Rotary stands for. 


SO RAPID HAS BEEN 
ie growth of Rotary that concern 


has been voiced lest new members 





A Request 


God give us the courage to 
change those things which must 
be changed, the serenity to ac- 
cept those things that can't be 
changed, and the wisdom to dis- 
tinguish between the two. 

—Will R. Manier, Jr. 
Past President of 
Rotary International 











fail to become Rotarians, in that 
word's full sense. Herein does lie 
a danger, but it is a danger which, 
when recognized, suggests ways 
to thwart it. Rotary education is 
needed in direct ratio to the acces- 
sion of new members. But, as was 
reiterated in Convention speeches 
and forums, the best way to learn 
is by doing. Listening to someone 
else talk about what Rotary means 
is good so far as it goes, but it is 
not to be compared with knowl- 
edge gained through experience— 
washing linens at a short-handed 
hospital, for example, or helping 
create a community Work Pile of 
jobs for returning servicemen. 


ONE WARTIME ACTIVITY 
at which Rotarians have distin- 
guished themselves is war-bond 
drives. These columns have often 
reported how Rotarians have 
taken leading roles in community 
campaigns that have raised many 
millions of dollars to speed the 
dawn of peace. From Australia, 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Ce 





New Zealand, Canada, So 
Africa, England, the Unit 
States, and other United Nations 
have come the stories. They 
add up to proof that Rotarians 
heed the dictum that “Rotary ex- 
pects every member to be a pat 
otic citizen.” 


ANYONE WHO TALKED 
with the trio of hardy travell 
who represented Australia ar 
New Zealand at the Convention 
must have been impressed with 
their zeal. “Down under,” Rotary 
obligations are not taken lightly 
And it was tribute to a man wh 
loved and who lived Rotary when 
the Convention, in plenary s 
sion, arose and stood silently fo 
moment in memory of the late D 
rector Sinclair J. McGibbon, 
Perth, Australia 


WHAT KIND OF A MAN 
is our new President? His long 
time friend Tom J. Davis gives a 
excellent word picture of him els« 
where in these columns. Two 
sentences from President Well 
speech the closing day of the Con- 
vention, however, reveal the sort 
of stuff he’s made of. “It’s the abi 
ity to act after a dream,” he said, 
“that makes a man a success.’ 
And, “Difficulties are themselves 
opportunities.” 


THIS IS ‘A POLITICAL YEAR’ 
in the United States. And Ameri 
can Rotarians will, as good citi 
zens, be active in the exercise of 
their freedom of speech and fran- 
chise. But it is in point to call 
attention to the concern expressed 
recently by the Aims and Objects 
Committee of Rotary Internation 
al that each Rotary Club, in any 
country and at all times, observe 
Article IX of the Standard Club 
Constitution. It states: 

Section 1—This Club shall not en 
dorse or recommend any candidate for 
public office and shall not discuss at 
any Club meeting the merits or de- 
merits of any such candidate 

Section 2—The merits of any public 
question involving the social, eco- 
nomic, moral, or physical welfare of 
the people may be fairly and intelli 
gently studied and discussed before 
a Club meeting for the enlightenment 
of its members, but this Club shall 
not take any action endorsing or con- 
demning any measure which is to be 
submitted to the vote of the people. 


“Sty Pte 
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* Centralized Traffic Control system board 
at Fullerton, California, controlling all | 
train operations for 61 miles of track—one 
of several such installations on the Santa Fe. 


How the Centralized Traffic Control System is 
speeding shipments to Pacific ports along the Santa Fe | 











You've seen a miniature railroad controlled by a 
central board. 

Here you see how traffic is controlled on an impor- 
tant stretch of Santa Fe track in almost the same fashion. 

On Santa Fe’s big Centralized Traffic Control boards, 
miles of track are laid out in miniature scale before the 
eyes of the operator. Lights show the location of each 
train. 

By simply turning a lever, the operator can signal an 
engineer miles away to take his train into a siding to 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and Colifornia 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





clear the track for a train coming from the opposite 
direction. 

It eliminates the issuing of train orders, cuts down 
the detention of needed freight cars, and conserves 
manpower and engine power. 

It permits a greater use of track and switching facili- 
ties, virtually adding another “mainline” to important 
parts of the Santa Fe System. 

This efficient ‘‘C. T. C.” system is just one more step 
Santa Fe is taking to move more vital war freight faster. 
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Are YOUR business decisions 
based on FACTS? 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 45 ATLANTA 3 


WASHINGTON 5 O.. Ga CANADA Toronto + Montreal SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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